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Your church has an 


INSURED OBJECTIVE 


when it employs Wells to direct 


a fund-raising Canvass 






URING the past 130 
working days Wells 
Organizations has directed 130 
fund-raising canvasses for church 
building programs. More than 10 
out of 11 of these churches, under 
Wells guidance, exceeded their in- 
sured objectives as shown on the 
table below. 2] of these churches 
raised over 50% more than their 
insured objectives. Five churches 
raised more than twice the amount 
of their insured objectives. 33 
churches also secured their budget 


pledges in the same canvass. 


Should a church fail to 
raise its insured objec- 
tive, Wells returns any- 
time within the next 
three years to organize 
and direct another can- 
vass—at no additional 
charge. This free return 
service is just as thorough 
and complete as the orig- 
Wells has 


never failed to reach at 


inal canvass. 


least the insured objec- 
tive; and less than 10% 
of the time has a second 
canvass been necessary. 


To confer with Wells Organiza- 
tions merely place a collect phone 
call to the nearest Wells office. We 
will consult with you by phone, or 
send you additional information, 
or upon your invitation arrange 
for a Study & Plan meeting at 


your church. All Wells consulting 
services are free. 

If there is any hesitation about 
consulting Wells we will gladly 
refer you to the nearest churches 
of your denomination who have 
used our services. Consulting 
Wells before making any impor- 
tant decisions concerning fund- 
thousands 


raising mean 


upon thousands of dollars for you. 


can 




































































TABLE OF WELLS INSURED OBJECTIVES 
ANNUAL BUDGET, CURRENT EXPENSE PLUS MISSIONS 
WH | $5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $25,000 $35,000 $50,000 $75,000 $100,000 
100 les0 000 |$45,000 lseo 000 : 
: cd . ___| Church published goals |__ 
“| 200) 45,000 | 60,000 | 75,000 |$100,000 veo hanal hn nd 15% 
__|higher than insured 
~| 300] 60,000 | 75,000 | 75,000 | 100,000 |$125,000 eeyoyives, 
= 
<| 400 75,000 |100,000 | 125,000 | 150,000 |$175,000 
oan | 
«| 500 100,000 | 125,000 | 150,000 | 200,000 |$225,000 | 
° . 
750 150,000 | 175,000 | 200,000 | 250,000 $300,000 
a 
2 | 1-000 225,000 | 300,000 350,000 
. 1,200 | 300,000 | 400,000 
= | 1,500 | 450,000 
1,600 | 500,000 
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CHURCH FUND-RAISING SPECIALISTS 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St., CEntral 6-0506 « WASHINGTON, D.C., Washington Blidg., STerling 3-7333 e NEW YORK, Empire State 
Bidg., OXford 5-1855 « CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-0490 e« OMAHA, W.O.W. Bidg., JAckson 3100 e« FORT WORTH, 


Electric Bldg., FAnnin 9374 


ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Alpine 2728 


TORONTO, 330 Bay St., EMpire 6-5878 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St., GArfield 1-0277 « SASKATOON, 201 Ross Bidg., 6949 
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t Complete 30 pc. Set 


fi) GUARANTEED 
1 45 Years 


Looks and Feels 
like Sterling Silver 


$12.95 Values 


6 Forks $ ‘ 
6 Tea Spoons 
6 Dessert Spoons 


6 Steak Knives 
MONEY-BACK ~ 


ETERNALLY BRIGHT STAINLESS 
HIGHLY POLISHED TABLEWARE 


If you have always wanted sterling silver tableware 
but did not care to pay the price, here is sterling 
elegance in gleaming stainless steel! 


This set was priced to sell at $12.95 but is yours for 
the unbelievably low bargain price of $6.95 to in- 
troduce Niresk products in moré American homes. 
Sterling elegance at a new low price. 


i EXTRA! 6 Steak Knives 
pi Mm lalaitiel-to 

j s 
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Mail Coupon Now for 10-day Home Trial 









NEVER NEEDS SHARPENING te elegy Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. TS-25 


@ Cut thru the heaviest steak with ease DOWN 4757 Ravenswood Avenve, Chicage 40, Wi. 


@ Non-burn handles @ Guaranteed Quality 
= | @ Each blade finely serrated 



















Gentiemen: Please rush........eseee005 sets of Posy-Pattern 45-year- 
guarantee 30-piece sets of stainless steel tableware, on money-back 
guarantee, at $6.95 per set. 









“I Gleaming, mirror-bright stainless 
steel with Magic grip—easy to hold COREE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE 
a o5ne We CD PR icc snnccusnccdunvesndcesssncdeendsduencddeebased 


steak knives beautiful enough to 
grace your finest table setting. 







Send COD plus postage. 
To save postage and COD charges, In enclose $6.95. Ship prepaid. 










Niresk Industries Inc.* 4757 Ravenswood Ave.» Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Gibbon’s mind encompassed the sweep of history, but his soul 


was never caught up with the tremendous faith that brings 


Morning in the Heart 


“«< 


. But I must reluctantly observe that two 
causes, the abbreviation of time and the failure 
of hope, will always tinge with a browner shade 
the evening of life.” 

Edward Gibbon wrote those melancholy words 
in his memoirs as he drew near the close of his 
life. 

This eighteenth-century writer who gave to the 
world The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, was a cultivated English gentleman with 
a trained mind, an urbane outlook on life, and a 
substantial fortune. It would seem that he had 
everything. 

But he did not. 

He had never accepted the splendor and glory 
of the Christian faith with its brightness and 
light—he never gained the eager, forward look 
of confidence and hope it gives to the soul. Gib- 
bon’s mind encompassed the sweep of history, 
but his soul was never caught up with the tre- 
mendous faith that we belong to God. 

He never saw the rainbow colors of the Chris- 
tian faith. The tints of his life turned dull and 
brown. Does the abbreviation of time tinge with 
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browner shade the evening of life? In one sense, 
perhaps. 

But compare the minor key of Gibbon’s quiet 
phrase with the vigorous, refreshing note sounded 
in his ninety-fourth year by Arthur J. Brown, a 
secretary emeritus of our Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Confessing he was an “incorrigible opti- 
mist,” he declared, “Though my clock of time 
points to an evening hour, morning is in my 
heart.” 

The Christian faith ought to give to every soul 
a buoyant confidence—it should supply a lift to 
life not dependent on outward circurnstances. Ex. 
ternals will certainly affect our surface happiness 
and comfort, but underneath, deep in the soul, 
the Christian heart will be held steady by the 
mystic ministry of Christ’s presence. 

To Gibbon, life was a lottery. He acknowl- 
edged that he drew a high prize; but in the eve- 
ning, hope was dull and dim. To the Christian 
spirit, life is the unfolding of God’s loving and 
eternal purpose, and the man and woman in 
Christ is secure forever. 


—SpENCER B. SMITH 
Pastor, Camp Hill Presbyterian Church 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
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‘How They Manage’ 


«In the issue of February 21, 1953, 
there appears an article by Carl G. 
Karsch entitled “How They Manage,” 
which does not seem to bear a critical 
analysis. The theory of the tithe accord- 
ing to my understanding appears only 
in the Old Testament, with some similar- 
ity to a primitive income tax. Accord- 
ingly, this ancient tithe then was the 
sole tax based on the increase of the 
flocks of a shepherd’s civilization. In 
such a civilization, the increase of the 
flocks would be a net increase after the 
focks had provided subsistence for the 
shepherd. 

The emphasis on the tithe as a basis 
for modern church support would seem 
to ignore the real existence of modern 
taxation for the support of government 
and the expenditures of modern govern- 
ment for many purposes formerly the 
exclusive domain of church and charity. 
Finally, the factor of ability to pay as 
represented in the provision for credits 
and exemptions, coupled with the grad- 
uated rates of the modern income taxes 
is certainly equally appropriate in con- 
siderations of church support. 

Considered more particularly, the 
budgets presented in “How They Man- 
age” would indicate either that they 
are not accurate reflections of family 
economics, or that the families involved 
are heading for serious financial trouble. 
First, none of these budgets made any 
provision for any expense of housing 
other than payments of taxes and mort- 
gage principal and interest. Houses do 
need painting and repairs, and furniture 
and appliances must be repaired and 
replaced. 

Second, it would appear that none 
of the families involved are protected 
by more than $10,000 ordinary life in- 
surance. It would seem that in family 
situations involving mortgages on homes, 
and children, that this is very meager. 

Third, in none of the examples was 
there any provision for utilities such as 
gas, electricity, and water. 

Fourth, the monthly car expense of 
twenty dollars can hardly be reasonable, 
since insurance and license fees alone 
would amount to approximately $100 
per year, while depreciation on even a 
used car would approximate $250 per 
year, resulting in an expense of almost 
thirty dollars per month before any gas, 
oil, or repairs were considered. 

Fifth, these budgets contained very 
inadequate provision for medical ex- 
pense in the form of small medical in- 
surance premiums. The 5 per cent of 
adjusted gross income used as a standard 
for federal income tax purposes would 
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more nearly state a reliable budget 
figure. 

Sixth, none of these budgets provide 
any funds for vacatien or education. 

Seventh, it would appear from the 
provision for installment payments that 
all three examples need assistance in 
avoiding such an expensive procedure 
for family purchases. 

It is true that the Church has great 
need for financial support, and likewise 
true that each family must develop a 
satisfactory division of its available 
funds. ... —W. W. SuLLIVAN 

Des Moines, lowa 


The budgets in “How They Manage” 
are the actual itemized accounts of three 
families’ expenditures. PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire would welcome budgets from other 
tithers, showing how they allocate their 
incomes, and—should they desire—how 
they distribute their tithe. The reader's 
name and address must accompany the 
budget submitted, although this infor- 
mation will be withheld from publica- 
tion. —THE EDITORS 


« ... The article “How They Manage” 
. is as constructive and winning a bit 
of journalism as I have seen for a long 
time. One of your strongest points has 
been a constructive and forward-looking 
philosophy which has permeated all 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE material, but this 
approach to tithing is so factual and 
happy-spirited that it cannot fail to im- 
press a large group of our Presbyterians 
who have not before understood tithing 
and how it can be fitted into the average 
family budget. .. . 
—Rocer B. McSHANE 


Minister, Calvin Presbyterian Church 
Detroit, Michigan 


Korean Orphans 


« Since the February 21 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE arrived ..., I have been 
haunted by the sober-faced little boy 
with the frozen feet pictured in the ar- 
ticle “Korea’s Courageous Children.” 

Of course we can send money, cloth- 
ing, toys, and it is a comfort to know 
that kind, Christian workers are attempt- 
ing to see to it that these waifs are being 
taken care of. But—can nothing be done 
about placing some of them in Christian 
foster homes in other countries where 
they will have not only a chance to be 
part of a family group but to receive a 
better education or technical training 
than will be possible for many years in 
their own devastated land? 

I can imagine the hurdles to be over- 
come in any such plan must seem insur- 
mountable — language barriers, diplo- 
matic considerations, and doubtless an 
unwillingness on the part of the South 





IT IS SAID, THAT 


“When the Mind of the Church 
is informed, the Heart of the 
Chureh will respond.” 


Have you 

thought of 

the needs of our 

aged ministers and 

their widows? Our Church 

has been generous in many things 
but never generous with these 
gifted and giving folk. Should 
we not open our hearts 

and give practical 

witness to our 

feeling of in- 

debtedness ? 


A gift now | 

or special provision 
in your WILL 

ean ease 

their declining years. 


BOARD OF PENSIONS 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 











LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-J: 














FREE STORIES FOR 
BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Eight interesting stimulating stories 
prepared for children are available in 
reasonable quantities free of charge for 
use in Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
and Church Schools: 


Something to Cheer Him Up 


The Bible that Rode on a Sled (Blind) 
They Won’t Feel Lost Now (Japan) 
Two Korean Boys (Korea) 
God So Loved the World (Worldwide) 
A Great Book for a Great Republic (Brazil) 
A Fisherboy’s Lunch (General) 
Daily Bible Readings for Children (General) 
Write: 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Churches Dept., No. 6 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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We gave to others 
and gained an income 


These are our people — part of a large group who 
harvest the crops of our nation. They need salvation 
as well as physical comfort. 

National missionaries endeavor to meet the spir- 
itual and material necessities of individuals who 
once lived in sixty-two foreign countries but have 
come now to make America their home. 

Every year wise investments are made in Annui- 
ties with the Board of National Missions to send 
our missionaries to migrant camps and other iso- 
lated groups. From the cold ports of Alaska, south 
through the United States and east to Puerto Rico, 
NATIONAL missionaries are devoting their lives 
to keep America a God-fearing and God-loving 
nation. 

You can share in this Christian ministry by pur- 
chasing a NATIONAL MISSIONS ANNUITY. You 
receive a guaranteed life income with steady, reg- 
ular payments. There are important tax deductions, 
too. Write today for our FREE booklet. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES “Security with 


. . 4a 
156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. dignity and purpose 
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1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income 1 } 
would receive, my dote of birth being . 1 
. month doy yeor t 
At present, | om most interested in i 
© Boord of National Missions LJ Boord of Foreign Missions i 
0 Boord of Christian Education i 
Please send me free booklet explaining oll details. ' 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Koreans to lose this generation, so to 
speak, . . . But when I recall the patient 
somber expression on the little boy in 
the picture, I cannot resist writing to 
ask you if you have heard of any action 
being taken along these lines. . . 
—Mkrs. P. L. H. 


« ... We know of no such action being 
taken along the lines which Mrs, P.L.H. 
suggests. . . . The reply that we have 
always received from the State Depart. 
ment is that there is no arrangement by 
which Korean children could be brought 
to the United States. However, the time 
may come when we could make that 
kind of arrangement. . . . 
—JoHN C, Smita 
Board of Foreign Missions 


of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
New York, New York 


Origin of 
Severance Hospital 


« My attention has been called to a 
statement in the moving article “New 
Arms and Legs for Koreans” (P.L., 
March 7) to the effect that Severance 
Hospital was founded in 1913. As a 
medical missionary for many years in 
Korea, I can testify to the fact that the 
origins of Severance go even farther back 
than that. 

In 1884 Horace N. Allen, M.D., a 
Presbyterian missionary in China, 
crossed the Yellow Sea to enter Korea. 
Through his professional services, the 
good will of the Royal Family was se- 
cured which resulted in a gift of land 
and buildings for medica] purposes. This 


‘became ‘the nucleus of the present 


Severance Institution, although it was 
opened in 1885 as the Royal Hospital. 
To Dr. Allen credit is due for opening 
Korea to missionary effort. 

Among the early missionaries were 
several doctors, but Dr. O. R. Avison, 
who arrived in 1893, introduced medical 
education. He gave practical training to 
seven promising young Koreans chosen 
as his assistants. In 1904, with the 
arrival of Dr. Jesse W. Hirst, more 
formal instruction was begun and in 
1908 the first class, of seven, was grad- 
uated. 

The institution early adopted the 
family name of its first large donor, Mr. 
Louis Severance of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who gave $10,000 to replace the tem- 
porary buildings with a modern hospital. 

The Severance Hospital, therefore, 
dates back to 1885, the Medical College 
to 1904. It became a union institution, 
with several denominations cooperating 
in 1913. 

—A. G. Fietcuen, M. D. 





New York, New York 
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THE COVER signifies that Pres- 
byterian laymen have done a hefty 
share of work in the Building Funds 
Campaign, and the  shirt-sleeved 
gentlemen in the picture are Paul 
Moser, (left) Executive Secretary. 
National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, and David Proffitt, past presi- 
dent. The new sanctuary is for 1200 
member New Providence Presbyte- 
rian Church, Maryville, Tennessee, 
of which Mr. Proffitt is a member. 

It won’t come as news to anyone 
that the nation is in the midst of the 
biggest church building boom in its 
history. But some facts recently re- 
leased will put the movement in 
perspective. 

The National Production Author- 
ity reveals that religious construc- 
tion jumped from $76,000,000 in 
1946 to $452,000,000 in 1951. 

The Roman Catholic Church 
plans to spend a billion a year from 
1945 to 1955, erecting 150 to 200 
churches a year. 

Architects are currently drawing 
plans for a billion dollars’ worth of 
Protestant churches. 

Presbyterians in the past five 
years spent an estimated $60,000,- 
000 building 1,662 new churches. 
Thus far several trends in church 
building seem to be discernible: 
Structures tend to be less orna- 
mental, more functional. 

Contemporary design is gaining 
over Gothic, Colonial, and other 
traditional forms. 

More space is being provided for 
education, recreation, and other 
weekday activities. 

Churches are becoming smaller, 
more numerous, favoring smaller, 
less scattered congregations. 

Some 6,000 communities are still 
without a church. 

For details on new building in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., see 
New Churches Now (page 33). 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd (Ten Facts 
About Presbyterian Union, page 
10) has been chairman of the Per- 
manent Commission on Interchurch 
Relations for our Church since 1941. 
After pastorates in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, Dr. Lloyd became president 
of Maryville College, Tennessee, a 
position he still holds. 


W. Burton Martin (Audio-Visual 
Aids, page 42) is Chairman, Film 
and Recordings Council, Presbyter- 
ian Church U.S.A. 
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MEDITATIONS 


When Jesus Said, “Forgive” 


As Jesus looked down from the Cross 
upon those who had hung him there, he 
prayed, “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do” (Luke 23:34). 
Those words were said by Carlyle to be 
the most sublime ever uttered by human 
lips. They are supported by important 
assumptions. 

These immortal words assume that 
there is a God, a God who forgives. This 
God Jesus called “Father,” just as later 
he was to say, “Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit!” (Luke 23:46), and 
just as he taught his followers to pray, 
“Father...” (Luke 11:2). When Jesus 
asked for himself that he might be 
spared the Cross he added, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me” 
(Matthew 26:39). 

But this prayer for forgiveness of his 
enemies was offered in complete con- 
fidence that it would be granted. There 
was no qualifying phrase attached. 
There are two miracles in this. The first 
is that Jesus found it in his own heart 
to ask for forgiveness for those who 
had crucified him. This act influenced 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr, to 
die with the words on his lips, “Lord, 
do not hold this sin against them” (Acts 
7:60). Jesus clearly taught that if you 
expected forgiveness yourself, you must 
be willing to forgive those who have 
wronged you. “If you do not forgive 
men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses” (Mat 
thew 6:15). The Jesus who taught men 
to “pray for those who persecute you” 
(Matthew 5:44) practiced what he 
preached. The second miracle is that 
God grants forgiveness. God does not 
wink at sin. Quite the contrary. He sees 
it in all its enormity, but yet he restores 
penitent men to fellowship with him. 
If God could grant forgiveness to those 
who killed his Son, there is no limit to 
his power to forgive. 

These immortal words assume that 
there is man who needs forgiveness. 
That is why the prayer of confession and 
the assurance of pardon come near the 
beginning of Christian worship. With- 
out it, man is not fit to approach the 
throne of heavenly grace. He needs to 
have his soul washed before he comes 
into the presence of Almighty God. The 
prophet Isaiah knew that: “Woe is me! 
For I am lost; for I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips” (Isaiah 6:5). 
And he added why he felt that way, “For 
my eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts.” It is only when you have seen the 
King in all his glory that you realize 
how shoddy you look by comparison. I 
well remember a call I made, at the 
patient's request, on a wonderfully fine 


man who was nearing the end of life. 
He told me he was praying about two 
things: delayed thanks for the goodness 
and good fortune with which he could 
see that his life had been surrounded, 
and forgiveness that he might be accept- 
able to God. There was no word about 
the painful disease that was wearing 
him out. Only two things on his heart 
—delayed thanks and forgiveness. When 
Jesus said, “Forgive them,” he meant 
all of us who are honest enough to ree. 
ognize our own need for forgiveness and 
our share in the evil of the world. 

These immortal words assume that 
one of the peculiar characteristics of 
forgiveness is that when you need it the 
most, you know it the least. Jesus said 
of those who killed him, “They know 
not what they do.” His enemies thought 
they were getting rid of a false messiah 
who was dangerous to the cause of re- 
ligion. The Roman soldiers thought they 
were doing their duty by executing a 
convicted criminal. Neither group knew 
they were crucifying the Son of God, and 
that their deed would go down through 
all history as the blackest of all. The man 
who is down and out in the gutter and 
the criminal in the jail may be painfully 
aware of their need. But beyond these 
obvious things the man who lives in 
seeming righteousness may be quite un- 
aware of his equally great need for for- 
giveness. It is easy to forget that “All 
have sinned and fall short of the glory 
of God” (Romans 3:23), and that “None 
is righteous, no, not one” (Romans 
3:10). 

Our Lord asked for forgiveness for his 
enemies, not because they were wicked, 
but because they were blind. God help 
us to see that if we feel no need of for- 
giveness, it may well be that we need it 
the most. When we forgive others and 
ask for it ourselves, it is in the assurance 
of Christ, that God will likewise forgive 
us and restore us to fellowship with him, 
now and forever. 


Scripture Readings 

First Day: Luke 23:34-38. Father, forgive them 

Second Day: Luke 23:46-49. Father, into thy 
hands. 

Third Day: Luke 11:1-4. Our Father. 

Fourth Day: Matthew 26:36-46. If it be possible. 

Fifth Day: Acts 7:54-60. Do not hold this sin 
against them. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 6:5-15. If you do not forgive. 

Seventh Day: Luke 7:36-50. To whom he forgave 
most, 

Eighth Day: Matthew 18:21-35. How much for- 
giveness. 

Ninth Day: Mark 11:20-26. When you pray, for- 
give. 

Tenth Day: Colossians 3:9-13. Forgiving one an- 
other. 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 5:43-48. Pray for those 
who persecute you. 

Twelfth Day: Isaiah 6:1-8. Woe is me. 

Thirteenth Dav: Romans 3:9-18. None righteous. 

Fourteenth Day: Romans 3:19-26, All have sinned. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 
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CONTROVERSY 
IS PART OF THE AMERICAN WAY 


An aftermath of the manner in which the current 
rash of congressional investigations is conducted is 
seen in the following two incidents. 

The office of Samuel French, in New York, is spon- 
soring a playwriting contest. One of the stipulations 
is that the sponsor “reserves the right at any time to 
declare ineligible any author who is, or becomes 
publicly involved, in a scholastic, literary, political or 
moral controversy.” The New Yorker (March 7, 1953) 
calls this “the sponsor's insistence on the contestants’ 
intellectual inertness” as a condition of the contest. It 
may be noted further that under these terms Senator 
Taft and President Eisenhower, both subjects of active 
political controversy during the fall months, would be 
among the ineligible. 

The State Department went Mr. French one better 
in a letter to the nation’s book publishers, in which 
the publishers “were asked to sign what amounts to a 
loyalty oath . . . that books submitted for export are not 
written by ‘Communists, fellow-travelers, or persons 
who might be considered controversial” (Saturday 
Review, March 14, 1953). No explanation was given 
as to by what process or by whom an author is to be 
declared “controversial.” The letter has since been 
rescinded. 

“To make matters worse, a news report about the 
recall of books abroad [now in our information service 
libraries in foreign countries] has added three words 
to the phrase about controversial material,” continues 
the Saturday Review; “the three words are, ‘and so 
forth. Thus what was begun some years ago as an 
apparently honest drive against subversion, rigidly 


BULWARK 


The world is being shaped by what comes out of 
the colleges. Practically all of the world’s leaders, both 
east and west of the Iron Curtain, are college-trained. 
If these leaders of tomorrow could be gathered in 
groups accessible to the Church, the opportunity to 
reach these young people during a formative period 
in their lives would be a dramatic challenge. 

Such an opportunity presents itself to the Church 
in America. No other nation in the world sends as 
many of its youth to institutions of higher learning. 
At the present time, thirty-two thousand students from 
other countries are doing college work in the United 
States; most of them were selected by their govern- 
ments to be trained as teachers and government offi- 
cials. 

The Church has ready access to colleges and uni- 
versities. In fact, university officials are urging the 
Church to come onto the campuses. No greater mis- 
sionary opportunity has ever developed than this one 
of ministry to incipient leaders. 

Five thousand of these foreign students are Chinese. 
Every modern revolution in their land has been led 
by the intellectuals. It is possible that these five thou- 
sand, now in our colleges, may lead the next Chinese 
revolution, and the nature of that revolution may 
well be determined by what experiences these young 


OF 


defined, has become a blunderer’s woozie paradise, the 
gates to which are marked, ‘and so forth.’ ” 

We need to do some sober thinking about this 
word controversy, and its relation to the American 
way of life. It is this writer’s opinion that last Novem- 
ber the whole nation was strengthened by tremendous 
controversy. Up until now we have been firmly of the 
conviction that such controversy is vital to our very 
continued existence as a free nation. 

Freedom of the press is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution precisely to enable the press to be contro- 
versial for the good of the nation. Does anyone suppose 
that it would serve any useful purpose if controversial 
persons were shut out of editorial offices as is done in 
Russia and Argentina? When Peron wiped out con- 
troversy by suppressing the great newspaper La 
Prensa and driving its editor out of the country, he also 
exiled freedom. 


It is a mortal blow to American freedom to crush 
a writer, boycott an actor, or banish a book because 
someone in the government or some_ volunteer 
“sleuth” doesn’t like his opinions and starts publicly 
denouncing him, thereby rendering him a “contro- 
versial” character. The possibility of an enormous 
blacklist composed of persons whose books have been 
thus branded (often on no more authority than that of 
some minor government clerk, perhaps even by a 
“clerical error,” or by some rumor-mongering pub- 
licity-seeker) is an appalling thing. As T. S. Matthews, 
former editor of Time magazine, put it, “Communism 
is too dangerous a subject to leave to the demagogues.” 


FREEDOM 


people have during their student days here. The op- 
portunity to cultivate a Christian outlook among all 
of these students from abroad is of world-wide im- 
portance to the cause of human freedom. 

All of us are concerned these days with the terrible 
menace of world Communism and other pagan ideol- 
ogies. The most effective way to meet such a menace 
in our schools is to plant a strong Christian witness 
in them. The gospel of Christ is not only the most 
effective antidote to these threatening movements— 
it is the very foundation of the countermovement 
which must be quickly developed. 


Presbyterians have always had a special concern 
for higher education. Eighty-five per cent of all 
Presbyterian children will go to a college or uni- 
versity. Our Church represents 4%. of the nation’s 
population, but provides 14 » of the entire college and 
university enrollment. Forty-three colleges and youth 
work at 128 universities are sponsored by the Presby- 
terian Church. By substantially stepping up support 
of our Church colleges, we can see to it that many 
of tomorrow’s leaders, both foreign and American, 
will have instilled in them a deep-grounded faith that 
will guide them when they tackle problems in the years 
ahead. 


By Paul Calvin Payne 
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FACTS ABOUT 
PRESBYTERIAN UNION 


The Plan for merging three denominations into 
one Church has been printed and distributed 


i 

The Plan came from the press at the 
end of January and has been mailed 
since that time to active mimsters and 
other leaders in the three participating 
Churches. Every pastor has a copy. It 
is a 300-page book with green paper 
backs. The wording on the front cover 
tells the central fact about it: 


THE PLAN 
PROVIDING FOR THE UNION 
OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
AND 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 
AS 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
Revised October, 1952 
Issued for Study 
and Subject to 
Further Revision 


HT} 

It is a new Plan, for a new Church. 
While the contents are based on the 
historic Constitutions of the three 
Churches; and while this Plan is based 
on the one drafted during the past ten 
years by committees of only two of the 
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By Ralph Waldo Lloyd 


Churches; yet this is a new document, 
prepared by a joint committee repre- 
senting equally three Churches and pro- 
viding for the union of three Churches. 

This is the first time in their histories 
that these three Churches have gone 
tar enough with union discussions to 
prepare a three-way plan. Twenty years 
ago, two of them, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and the United 
Presbyterian Church, drafted a two-way 
plan. Five Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches had started conferences on 
union, but all except these two had 
withdrawn. In 1934, the United Pres- 
byterian General Assembly voted, by 
a narrow margin, against sending the 
plan down to the presbyteries, and the 
negotiations were closed. Five years 
later, new negotiations began between 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
and the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
(Southern), and tentative “Plans” were 
issued for study in 1943, 1946, and 
1949. In 1951, the United Presbyterian 
Church joined them, and this new 
three-way Plan has been drafted. 

If it is adopted, it will merge the 
three present Churches into a new 
Church. It is not a plan for any Church 
to “join” another; nor for the larger 
Church to “absorb” the smaller ones, 
as some opponents to union say. The 
united Church will be a new Church. 
Of course, it will be made up of the 
people and properties and enterprises 


of the three present Churches; it will 
be a Presbyterian and not a new kind 
of Church. But it will be in fact a new 
Church, with new boundaries, new or- 
ganizations, and a new name. 

The new name is similar. to, but dif- 
ferent from, each of the present names. 
The committees have no special zeal for 
it, but selected it on the basis of three 
considerations: first, not to use any 
present name even though the differ- 
ence is in a preposition only; second, 
to keep Presbyterian in the name and to 
use an identification of the country in 
which located; and third, to have a name 
that is not too cumbersome. The best 
we have found so far is “The Presby- 
terian Church of the United States.” 


th 

The what, how, and when of voting. 
Page 10 of the printed volume gives 
the exact proposition on which the three 
Churches are to vote; page 11 gives the 
basis on which union is to be achieved; 
and page 12 describes the way the 
three General Assemblies shall come 
together as one; if and when union has 
been approved. 

It will be noticed that the Plan does 
not contain the requirements to be met 
by each Church in voting on union. This 
is because such voting must be done 
by each Church as specified by its pres- 
ent Constitution. The provisions are in 
effect the same except at one important 
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point. Each Constitution requires (a) 
that the General Assembly, by majority 
vote, send the Plan down to the presby- 
teries for vote during the ensuing year, 
(b) that a designated proportion of the 
presbyteries approve the Plan, and (c) 
that the next ensuing General Assembly, 
by majority vote, receive and confirm 
the action. The point of difference is 
this: In the U.S.A. and U.P. Churches, 
an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
presbyteries is required; but in the U.S. 
Church the requirement is an affirma- 
tive vote of three-fourths of the presby- 
teries. 

The proposition on which the vote 
will be taken is called “The Categorical 
Question.” Covering a little less than 
one printed page (page 10), it runs, 
“Shall a union of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America be effected 
(a) on the doctrinal basis of ... , (b) 


on the governmental basis of ... , (c) 
on the basis of the Constitution of the 
United Church ..., and (d) on the 


basis of the Concurrent Declara- 
tions . . . P” The vote is to be merely 
“Yes” or “No.” A question frequently 
asked is this: If two of the Churches 
vote affirmatively and one votes nega- 
tively, will the two unite? The answer 
is No, it is agreed that the vote is to 
be on a three-way union only. If only 
two of the Churches wish to unite, they 
will have to vote again. 

There is nothing in the Plan as to when 
the vote will be taken. The three Gen- 
eral Assemblies must decide that. The 
representatives who are carrying on the 
negotiations for the three Churches are 
to meet together on April 7-9 in Cin- 
cinnati to consider the whole matter and 
to formulate recommendations. Whether 
they will recommend that the Plan be 
sent down to the presbyteries for vote 
or merely for study this year will be 
decided then. 

The shortest time possible between 
the first vote and the consummation of 
union is two years. The voting itself 
will require a full year. If the results 
are affirmative the Plan calls (page 12) 
for the three separate General Assem- 
blies to convene near to one another 
a year later and come together in one 
great uniting Assembly. That time de- 
pends on decisions yet to be made and 
upon the providence of God. 


iv 

The Plan includes all things needed 
for union—except a decision. It is a big 
document of 300 pages, and if we had 
included in the printing the texts of the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms and the 
Biblical references ordinarily printed 
with them and the Confession, it would 
have been larger than the volume of 
more than 600 pages which contains the 
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present U.S.A. Presbyterian Constitu- 
tion. 

There are four kinds of material in 
the Plan: (1) introductory, supple- 
mentary, and historical; (2) the “Cate- 
gorical Question” on which to vote; (3) 
a contract of union; and (4) a Consti- 
tution for the united Church. 

What is called “introductory, supple- 
mentary, and historical” material covers 
some ten pages at the beginning of the 
volume and twenty at the end. It in- 
cludes an Introduction, a dedication, 
certain Historical Summaries, names of 
committee members, a table of Con- 
tents, Rules for Judicatories, and the 
Summary Statements of the Reformed 
Faith now in documents of the three 
respective Churches. This is informa- 
tive material and makes useful reading 
for all who are interested in the life 
and work of the Churches belonging to 
the Presbyterian family. 

The Categorical Question has been 
described in Fact 3 above, and some- 
thing about the contract and the Con- 
stitution will be given in the paragraphs 
below. While the Plan by no means 
settles everything, as will be pointed 
out later, it does provide for accom- 
plishing the union and for the kind of 
Church to be formed. It allows a flex- 
ibility which is characteristic of all right 
Presbyterian procedure, but it does not 
leave anyone in doubt as to what will 
be the great essentials of the united 
Church. 

The very development of the Plan, 
through years of work, reflects a power- 
ful desire for union on the part of com- 
mittee members. But no committee and 
no Plan however complete can provide 
the will and final decision for union. 
These must come from the minds and 
hearts and votes of the ministers and 
peoples of our presbyteries and con- 
gregations. They call now for earnest 
concern and attention. 


Vv 

“It is covenanted and agreed .. . that 
these Concurrent Declarations consti- 
tute . . . a solemn contract by the three 
Churches.” There are fourteen Declara- 
tions and a “Supplemental Covenant and 
Agreement” in the contracting section 
of the Plan. They cover only a dozen 
pages, but they range from specifica- 
tions as to how the first General Assem- 
bly is to be set up to a statement of 
principle as to church and state and the 
application of the teaching of Scripture 
to moral questions in community as well 
as in individual life. These fourteen 
Concurrent Declarations will remain 
permanently binding until and unless 
amended in the way provided. 

The Supplemental Covenant and 
Agreement outlines a procedure by 
which Southern and United Presbyte- 
rian congregations may remain out of 
the union and keep their property. This 


will not be immediately popular in the 
U.S.A. Church, but it is included de- 
liberately with the expectation that rela- 
tively few will take advantage of it, and 
that it will minimize the cases of litiga- 
tion in the two smaller uniting bodies. 
It does not seem desired or desirable 
to make this provision for U.S.A. con- 
gregations. By various decisions of 
United States Courts the ultimate own- 
ership of local Presbyterian church 
properties rests in the Presbyterian 
Church as a whole, represented by the 
presbytery, and not in any particular 
congregation. This Supplemental Cove- 
nant and Agreement does not alter that 
fact, but gives permission only in the 
specific situations outlined. 


vi 

The Constitution of the united Church 
has four major parts. (a) The first part 
is doctrinal and consists of the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms. Fortunately 
the U.S.A. and U.S. Churches have 
adopted throughout the years the same 
amendments to the Confession, and 
these have been few. Since the Con- 
fessional Statement of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, adopted in 1925, like 
the “Brief Statements” adopted earlier 
by the other two Churches, is considered 
to be an interpretation of the Westmin- 
ster Confession, the committees have 
not found any major problem in prepar- 
ing the doctrinal part of the Constitu- 
tion. No amendments to it are being 
proposed in the Plan of union. 

The other three parts of the Constitu- 
tion, (b) the Directory for Worship, 
(c) the Form of Government, and (d) 
the Book of Discipline, are based on 
the three existing Constitutions, but are 
different in many details from any of 
the three. They are the result of careful 
selection, rearrangement, and rewriting 
over a long period of years. Members 
of the Joint Negotiating Committee be- 
lieve the new document, although not 
containing any radical change, repre- 
sents an improvement over all three ex- 
isting Constitutions. The Directory for 
Worship is a part of Presbyterian Con- 
stitutions all too little known to the 
ministers and peoples of our Churches. 
A larger knowledge and use of the prin- 
ciples outlined in it would do much 
not only to strengthen the spirit and 
fact of union but also to enrich the whole 
life of the Church. 

The Form of Government is the sec- 
tion most likely to create discussion. The 
committees desire to answer questions 
as fully as possible. 


Vil 
The Plan wisely leaves to the united 
Church some of the important merger 
decisions. The combinations and boun- 
daries of synods and presbyteries, the 
consolidation of Boards and agencies, 
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Blind and Alone 





“Alone, forgotten, abandoned, 
His life means a beggar's abode, 


Whose arms, will cradle his sorrow 
Alone, by the side of the road? 


“Will I wrap my arms about him 

And cradle his head on my breast 
Or leave him alone, in his darkness 
While I sleep in a soft, cozy, nest?” 


Many children are “Blind and 
Alone” in Korea and throughout the 
Orient where blindness often curses 
innocent victims with superstition, 
neglect and despair. 


The John Milton Society for the 
Blind is a Christian world-wide serv- 
ice. It is the officially sponsored 
agency of more than 50 Protestant 
denominations. 


It differs from other agencies for 
the blind in that it is devoted pri- 
marily to meeting the moral and re- 
ligious needs of all those without 
their sight in the U.S., Canada and 
in the Mission Fields of the World, 
through Christian literature in Braille 
and talking book form, and through 
grants to Schools and Homes for blind 
boys and girls overseas. 


YOU CAN HELP 


“There is no lovelier way to express 
one’s gratitude for sight than to ex- 
tend a helping hand to someone in 
the dark.” 

(Helen Keller — President of 
the John Milton Society) 


John Milton Society for the Blind 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 

In gratitude for my sight, | gladly 
enclose $ to be used in 


your World Mission to the Blind. 





Address 
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the relationships of institutions, and 
many other such matters are left to the 
united Church to work out in light of 
developments. But provision is made in 
the Plan to set the processes in operation 
immediately. Concurrent Declaration 5 
establishes some principles and directs 
that the first General Assembly shall ap- 
point a Special Commission of fifty men 
and women and a cooperating commit- 
tee of fifteen women, representing the 
three “old” Churches, to make studies 
and recommendations concerning the 
whole range of consolidations. It is antic- 
ipated that the full process will require 
several years. 


vil 

The desire for this union has in- 
creased, but opposition is active. The 
general indications are that in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. and the 
United Presbyterian Church enough 
ministers and elders are in favor of this 
union to approve it when a vote is taken. 
In our U.S.A. Church this is based 
merely on general observation and on 
the action of many General Assemblies; 
no church-wide test has ever been made. 
In the United Presbyterian Church, 
however, an informational overture sent 
to all fifty-one presbyteries in this coun- 
try a year ago revealed a five-to-one 
sentiment for union with the other two 
Churches. 

It has been pointed out that the Con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. requires approval by a larger 
proportion of presbyteries than do the 
Constitutions of the other two Churches. 
It is well known that some ministers and 
laymen in that Church have formed an 
organization to defeat union and are 
carrying on a vigorous campaign. They 
are very critical of our U.S.A. Church, 
and so far have ignored the fact that the 
United Presbyterian Church is a party 
to the union. This appears to be a minor- 
ity movement, but it is sure to create 
additional hesitancy among even the 
friends of union and of our Church. 
Whether these friends constitute a suf- 
ficient majority to carry three fourths 
of the presbyteries is not known. But it 
appears that the number of those work- 
ing and praying for union in the U.S. 
Church is increasing steadily. The unit- 
ing of Christ’s Church is based on grace 
and love more than on Plans and organ- 
ization, and all three Churches have 
wonderful bodies of people with an ex- 
perience of grace and a spirit of love. 


IX 
This is an important union. In the 
general organized life of the Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed “family” of 
Churches, and also among the organized 
Protestant Churches in America, such a 
union will be significant. 





These are the three largest Churches 
bearing the Presbyterian name in the 
Americas. According to the latest pub- 
lished reports, the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. has 2,482,248 members, 
9.473 ministers, 8,552 local churches 
257 presbyteries, and 38 Synods. The 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. has 
721,643 members, 2,852 ministers, 3,706 
churches, 85 presbyteries, and 16 Syp. 
ods. The United Presbyterian Church 
has 217,644 members, 889 ministers, 
827 churches, 51 presbyteries, and ]] 
Synods. 

Size is not the main thing about a 
Church—either big size or small size, 
Certainly the United Presbyterians with 
fewer than a quarter of a million com. 
municants are a great Church; and the 
Methodists with nine million are a great 
Church, too. But when great Churches 
of the same family put their forces to- 
gether, they may become even greater 
in service to the Kingdom of Christ. And 
it may well be that these three great 
Churches in the United States are being 
called to a very special mission in our 
times. The united Church will be by 
far the largest Presbyterian and Re- 
formed body in the world. It will be the 
fourth-largest Protestant body in the 
United States, although it will be only 
40 per cent as big as the Methodist 
Church, only 50 per cent as big as the 
Southern Baptist Church, and only 80 
per cent as big as the National Baptist 
Church. 

That fact that these three Churches 
represent approximately 90 per cent of 
the Presbyterians in the United States 
gives unusual importance to the move- 
ment. It is significant that all three unit- 
ing Churches are vigorous and 
growing; no one of them needs to join 
another in order to insure its own future; 
each is approaching this union from a 
desire to obey the will of Christ and to 
strengthen the witness and work of the 
whole body of Christ. 


This Plan unites three Churches 
whose union is natural and right. There 
are no essential differences in history, 
tradition, doctrine, government, culture, 
or worship. The original reasons for sep- 
aration no longer exist, or are no longer 
relevant. Union will eliminate much 
overlapping of territory and duplication 
of expense and effort. We ought to unite 
because the distinctive emphasis and 
witness of the Presbyterian Church is 
needed in the religious life of America 
and the world, and it can be more effec- 
tively given when we are together than 
when we are separate. 

A Plan for Presbyterian union is now 
in our hands. Every pastor will welcome 
a chance to explain it. Every Presby- 
terian will have opportunity in the 
months ahead to take a part in this 
effort to obey our Lord’s command. 
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EL GUACIO STAFF makes one big family circle. Back row volunteers: Pat Kressly, Dave Roberts, Dan McConaughy, Anne Rob- 





erts, Mildred Baker; front: Dr. and Mrs. Bert McCandless, whose four children pick up where the Don Dods’ (director) leave off. 
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Service in All Seasons 


There’s a “time to every purpose” at rural project in Puerto Rico 


By Janette T. Harrington, with photos by Carl G. Karsch 


The day begins early at El Guacio, 
and before the sun gets hot the workers 
are hard at their chores. But even at 
breakfast, the youthful crew who eat 
together are not too sleepy to exchange 
the cheerful banter that characterizes 
American young people everywhere. 
Generally, those around the table have 
plenty to talk about, for it is safe to say 
they are sharing the most unusual time 
of their lives. 

El Guacio is probably the only mission 
project under the Board of National Mis- 
sions run as much for the benefit of the 
workers as for the people they serve. 
When Guacio was founded seven years 
ago, it was conceived by Jean and the 
late Stanley Harbison—with an assist 
from Board representative Edward A. 
Odell—as a sort of proving ground in 
community service. While there are two 
(as this was written, soon to be three) 
permanent families, the rest of the staff 
are volunteers of various denominations, 
signed up for two years at ten dollars 
a month and keep. In the summer, work 
camp crews from the United States have 
a turn. 

No doubt the work could be done 
more efficiently by a permanent trained 
staff, On the other hand, the volunteers 
bring a youthful verve and carry away 
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with them indelible impressions to be 
cherished in future years. 

Newcomers have a lot to write home 
about. Everything is different from what 
they were used to. Instead of elms and 
oaks, they have coffee and orange trees, 
sugar cane and palmetto, with spots of 
poinsettia and hibiscus to lend color. 
They wear cottons and dungarees and 
scratch mosquito bites all year round. 
They live and work in a group of not 
very attractive buildings (the Big House 
is riddled with termites), but from their 
front porch they look out over the 
steeply rising green slopes that cup El 
Guacio; away from the coast, Puerto 
Rico is a needlepoint pattern of sharp 
mountains. 

Except for the cars going along the 
road, they may not see many people. Yet 
there are about five hundred country 
folk within walking distance, belonging 
to one hundred families. These families 
come to the project for medical atten- 
tion, for work at the co-ops, or just for 
talk. The Americanos find them warm- 
hearted and endlessly fascinating. 

Language is a problem. Naturally, the 
Puerto Ricans speak Spanish, and very 
often volunteers do not. One of the boys, 
trying to tell a farm worker that some of 
the chickens were dead, could only find 


words for, “The hens have gone to an- 
other world.” 

Some of the workers who have had 
little contact with people in need have 
had their eyes opened at Guacio. Puerto 
Rican small farmers have a lot to put up 
with in the way of hard-to-till land, poor 
housing, insufficient education, and the 
lack of much to give a lift to life. 

Of the twenty-odd workers—includ- 
ing the Harbisons—who have passed 
through the portals of El] Guacio, nearly 
all have gone back determined to con- 
tinue in some kind of Christian service. 
Yet few had any idea of permanent voca- 
tion in that kind of work when they went 
there. 

Take the case of Paul Kingsbury. An 
ex-GI, wounded in Germany, he later 
spent two years at El] Guacio. Now he is 
in Korea, member of a unique team 
showing Koreans how to make artificial 
limbs for amputees (see P.L., March 7). 

Of the small and exclusive group who 
represent the alumni of Guacio, one is a 
National Missions nurse, one is a secre- 
tary for social action for the United 
Christian Youth Movement, and one 
summer worker is a missionary in India. 
Several (although this is not the project's 
primary objective) are married to fellow 
workers from El Guacio. 
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FARM WORK falls to Dave Roberts, here (left) checking chickens being raised 


by 4-H boys Cesare and Nelson Estrada. Dave gets up before dawn to milk cows. 


The Reverend Donald D. Dod, pres- 
ent director of the project, has deep- 
seated convictions which he expresses 
eloquently at the drop of a hat. They are 
the kind of convictions to hold out new 
hope to the small farmers of Puerto Rico, 
trying to scratch a living from a patch of 
soil up-ended by a mountain or feed a 
family on the milk yield from a scrawny 
cow or goat. He believes that Christian- 
ity extends into every cranny of life. He 
tells his neighbors that they do not need 
to be chained all their lives to poor stock 
or poor crops; that the Lord did not in- 
tend for them to have cows that produce 
only three quarts of milk a day or land 
that grows only one crop. 

To put meat on the bones of these 
convictions, Guacio, among other things, 
is run as an experimental farm, to show 
that through better farm practices, life 
can be made livable. Guacio leads the 
way by introducing on its own land new 
crops like coffee and oranges instead of 
the ever-present sugar cane, by plant- 
ing on the contour and conserving com- 
post, and by offering its purebred stock 
for stud. 

Volunteer Owen David Roberts 
(above) a Penn State agricultural gradu- 
ate from Indiana, Pennsylvania, is in 
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charge of farm work. One of his jobs is to 
look after the Guacio stock family—a 
bull, a buck goat, four heifers, two 
calves, and eight sows—and arrange for 
the breeding of local stock to Guacio 
purebreds. Farmers pay one dollar for 
the service which is gradually bringing 
goats with a higher yield than had ever 
been possible. 

To slim, .ntense Don Dod, El] Guacio 
seems the kind of destination toward 





LAUBACH CHART is used by Pat 


Kressly to teach women basics of reading. 


which his whole life has been leading, 
He feels that, like Balaam, who was 
pushed back on the road by an angel of 
the Lord whenever he tried to take 
different course, he has been directed 
in everything he has done to this one 
end. 

In college (he attended the Univer. 
sity of California at Berkeley) he 
changed courses six times, thus gaining 
a diversity of background that has 
proved invaluable at Guacio. After 
studying electrical, mechanical, and 
structural engineering, metallurgy, 
chemistry, and education, and working 
in an oil refinery, he turned to the 
ministry. He attended San 
Seminary. 

In his first charge, a rural parish in 
Oregon, he demonstrated his belief that 
a real ministry extends into every area of 
life. Once he helped a farmer fix up a 
stable; when the man offered payment, 
he retorted, “If you asked me to come 
and pray for you, you wouldn't expect 
to pay me. I'm here to help any way | 
can.” 

He was at Eugene, Oregon, taking 
graduate work, teaching, and _ helping 
part-time with the Westminster Founda- 
tion when he heard about El Guacio. 
One of his co-workers burst into tears 
when she learned he was taking his fam- 
ily to such a forsaken place. Even their 
doctor warned against worms and para- 
sites. (The children have recovered from 
early illnesses and are thriving on Puerto 
Rico fun and sunshine. ) 

In the beginning, E] Guacio was oper- 
ated on the premise that if the workers 
went quietly about their business, people 
would ask questions and the seed of 
Christianity would be sown. Unfortu- 
nately, the people were not curious 
enough te ask, “Why are you doing this 
for us?” The Dods took to holding Sun- 
day school at home for their own four. 
As they sang and talked, curly little 
Puerto Rican heads came poking through 
the window. Soon the classes grew. 
Often Mrs. Dod would teach while Don 
roamed the hills, inviting families to at- 
tend. 

That was the beginning of a more 
specific Christian ministry at Guacio. 
Prayer services in mountain homes used 
to be a regular practice and probably 
will be resumed. Guacio does not have 
its own church, but encourages church 
attendance in town. 

Volunteers are sometimes hesitant 
about broaching religious subjects, but 
opportunities do occur. One of the girls 
who used to be there sometimes cut the 
hair of people in the hills who couldn't 
get out much. Just like a barber, she 
talked while she snipped, telling her cus- 
tomers of her own faith. Which goes to 
show, at Guacio no task is too humble 
to serve as a case in point of a vigorous 
Christianity. 


Francisco 
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Clinic hours are scheduled by ailment 
to be treated. From one standpoint, Dr. 
James Bert McCandless (right) has an 
easy time of it. Since he has no tele- 
phone, he receives neither day nor night 
calls. Instead, families from parcelas 
(small farms) in the hills send down 
notes urging attention. In four years, Dr. 
Bert has learned to distinguish between 
real and exaggerated emergencies; rural 
Puerto Ricans, he finds, associate medi- 
cine with magic and dream up hor- 
rendous accounts of a patient’s condition 
to guarantee the strongest possible medi- 
cine. 

Patients brough to the clinic are most 
often found to have parasites, amoebic 
dysentery, or tuberculosis. A large share 
of time goes to building up mothers 
and children. Last year, every expectant 
mother in the area served by the clinic 
had prenatal care. One mother who had 
lost five children through miscarriage has 
now delivered two healthy babies. 

Patient preventive medicine brings 
its own results. The clinic’s best success 
story, says Dr. Bert, is to be able to point 
to an entirely normal home—with cur- 
tains at the window and clean outdoor 
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toilet, and with normal sturdy children 
running around. Too often, the children 
are scrawny and undernourished. A 
mother who brought in her little boy 
boasted, “He’s never been sick.” Yet, at 
five, he was the size of a two-year-old. 

The family below is quite typical. 
Dona Francesca, the mother, is thirty- 
four years old, has thirteen children. 
Nurse Anne Roberts (standing, center) 
stopped by to treat a child’s eye. 

Anne, a Presbyterian from Newcastle, 
Colorado, still remembers her first home 
delivery. It was a breech birth and she 
had trouble getting the baby to breathe. 
She sent a youngster for water from the 
creek and wrapped the baby in a burlap 
sack, all the time thinking, “Can this be 
really me?” 

“One thing about Guacio,” says Don 
Dod, “its young people grow up quickly.” 
Anne, who went to Guacio because she 
was “tired of the materialistic approach,” 
had but one year in a small hospital at 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, plus train- 
ing at the University of Colorado and 
the Denver Medical Center, before 
plunging into a situation where she 
is often on her own. When she finishes 








CLINIC patient Carmen Centano watches 
while doctor takes blood for testing. 


her two years, she hopes to work in 
some interdenominational project. 

Similarly, Mildred Baker, laboratory 
technician (above), a graduate of Mac- 
alester College from St. Paul, Minnesota, 
trained at Miller Hospital at home and 
worked in a _ doctor’s office, before 
Guacio. A Presbyterian, she was active 
in young people’s work. Dr. McCandless, 
an Episcopalian, had a stint in the Army 
and at a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital in Tuscaloosa, is part of Guacio’s 
permanent staff. 





NURSE Anne Roberts (left) combines house call with friendly visit. With her is Mrs. Don Dod (right) who takes genuine if 
unofficial interest in every family around Guacio. She’s grateful to children because she learned Spanish talking to them. 
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Any hour of the day or night may 
bring worried neighbors to the door of 
Guacio with problems to solve. The old 
way was for the Puerto Rican farmer to 
depend on the haciendado (neighbor- 
hood landowner) to get him out of his 
troubles. At Guacio he is encouraged to 
work out an answer for himself. 

Recently, the wife of a nearby farmer 
was found to have tuberculosis. Instead 
of doling out aid, the project director 
persuaded the husband to build a new 
room on the house where the patient 
could be isolated and to farm out the 
children to relatives for care. 

To help put a few extra coins in flat 
pockets, a series of cooperative industries 
is being developed. Daniel B. Mc- 
Conaughy (above, right), who is also the 
maintenance man, is presently in charge 
of the native bamboo industry. Under 
Angel Olmo, foreman, workers create 
about twelve varieties of bamboo vases 
and ornaments to be sold through local 
and stateside stores. 

Embroidery work provides a similar 
project for the women. Local housewives 
do the work at home, sell the work co- 
operatively, and share the profits. Most 
of the designs have been traditional to 
the island for many years. 

Education in the area got a boost 
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BAMBOO INDUSTRY is one of commu- 
nity projects being developed at Guacio. 


when former El] Guacio director Stanley 
Harbison made teachers and buildings 
available to start a school. Now the 
government supplies three teachers, and 
El Guacio the schoolrooms, used in the 
summer for a young people’s conference. 
About 120 first- to sixth-grade pupils at- 
tend classes (project children included). 

Not long ago Don Dod found a boy 
staying away from school because he 
did not have clothes. He gave him a 
chance to work out the cost of a new 
outfit supplied from missionary boxes. 





Another boy is helping to work off the 
debt owed on his father’s parcela by 
working around the project, cleaning up 
and picking oranges. 

Even romance is a matter for cop- 
cern. The first couple Dod married had 
been living together for many years, 
They had seven children. Still they were 
not thought to be sinful by their neigh- 
bors. Costs for Catholic weddings are 
high and prohibit many marriages. Don 
Dod’s talks on the sacredness of marriage 
are helping to change attitudes. d 

Often a family that has just begun to 
amount to something will take off for the 
city or the States, stripping the project 
of leadership. They may or may not be 
better off—but at least they have shown 
initiative. 

Work campers have a crack at Guacio 
neighborliness when a group of college 
students comes down each summer to 
do some special job, like making a 
vesper site or concrete bases for con- 
ference tents. Fourteen from various de- 
nominations went last year. 

Promise of El Guacio lies in such 
youngsters as Gilberto Lebron (guitar 
player below in hat). One of thirteen 
children who live in the hut shown on 
page 15, Gigi is in the seventh grade, is 
regarded as a brilliant student. Inter- 
ested Americanos—including work 
campers — have already contributed 
about sixty dollars toward an educational 
fund to send him on to school. 





u concert by neighborhood boys brings Guacio family to- 


gether at day’s end. Volunteer staff shares home responsibilities as well as play, taking turns at housecleaning and washing dishes. 
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Investigations: 
What about the Churches? 


A lot of people hoped the question 
would never come up. Many people 
wondered why the question hadn’t come 
up a long time ago. It took a chance re- 
mark during a radio broadcast last 
month to bring the question of subver- 
sion in the nation’s churches into the 
open. 

And from what has happened since 
Representative Harold Velde made his 
now-famous statement, it is now quite 
evident that organized religion in the 
United States is involved in the loyalty 
probe, whether the churches like it or 
not. And it is also evident that investiga- 
tion techniques are in for a bit of hard- 
headed scrutiny, too. 

Mr. Velde, the young Illinois Con- 
gressman who heads the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, told a 
nation-wide audience March 9 that it 
was “entirely possible” his committee 
would investigate charges of Commu- 
nism in the churches. He added that any 
possible investigation would be more 
concerned with individuals and church- 
affliated organizations than with the 
churches themselves. 

Reaction to these remarks was 
prompt—and reassuring. Members of Mr. 
Velde’s committee quickly disasso- 
ciated themselves from the inquiry pro- 
posal. They also denied that there was 
any evidence to warrant such an in- 
quiry. California Representative Donald 
Jackson said he knew of no plan for an 
investigation and that it certainly had not 
been discussed by the committee at any 
time. 

Mr. Velde quickly issued a new state- 
ment, saying, “There is no need, as I see 
it, to consider this matter further now.” 
But he added, “This . . . does not... 
preclude the possibility of such investi- 
gations in the future nor does it preclude 
the possibility of there being Commu- 
nists and ex-Communists among the 
clergy or among men who have left the 
clergy for politics or other professions.” 

The day after this comment the Un- 
American Activities Committee passed a 
resolution banning the start or announce- 
ment of any new investigations unless 
approved by the full committee. And a 
resolution was introduced in the House, 
which requested that Mr. Velde be 
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removed from his position as chairman 
of the committee. 

The churches were not silent, either. 
In fact, several Protestant leaders, in- 
cluding Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, a president of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, had earlier questioned 
some of the techniques used by the 
Velde committee in their investigation 
of Communist influences in education. 
And church people have, during the past 
two years, joined other Americans in 
questioning methods used in the Senate 
probe of the State Department. 

After Mr. Velde’s first suggestion 
about a church inquiry, Bishop Oxnam 
stated that if any investigating had to 
be done, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation was the agency best equipped. 
“People expect competent investiga- 
tions,” said the Washington churchman, 
“not superficial ones in broad fields. I 
believe that the Communist Party is a 
conspiracy and that conspirators should 
be discovered, tried, and if guilty, 
punished. Mr. Velde’s committee should 
secure information so that Congress can 
legislate. It is not a court or a prosecuting 
attorney.” 

Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive 
secretary of the Washington Federation 
of Churches, warned that “indescribable 
harm” would come from a Congressional 
investigation of the churches unless the 
powers of inquiry were used with more 
care. Dr. Donald Harrington of New 
York City’s Community Church said that 
the churches themselves have been and 
are “fully capable” of policing them- 
selves. 

Dr. Oscar Benson, president of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church and head of 
the National Lutheran Council, said, “I 
certainly would be very, very surprised 
if a Congressional committee found 
any subversion or unpatriotic sentiment 
among clergy anywhere.” Dr. Paul S. 
Rees of Minneapolis, president of the 
National Association of Evangelicals, 
said that churches would not object to 
such an investigation if the inquiry were 
based on facts. 

But, said Dr. Rees, “What will be 
objected to is any activity on the part of 
the committee that assumes guilt in ad- 
vance, and, by giving publicity to it, 
raises questions about the character or 
patriotism of those who subsequently 
are found to be innocent. It will be ob- 











jectionable also if the committee’s work 
is so publicized as to make the social 
and political liberalism of a suspected 
Christian leader the occasion for spring- 
ing the old cliches about ‘pinks’ and ‘fel- 
low travelers’ and the like.” 

Dr. Gerhard W. Grauer, president of 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago, said, “What do these investigating 
Congressmen mean by Communism? 
Are Communists those who belong to the 
party or those who do not agree with 
your particular views? It is my honest be- 
lief that no real Christian can be a 
Communist, for Communist ideals are 
based on atheism.” 

Congregationalist Dr. Howard Conn, 
head of the Minnesota Council of 
Churches, said, “Inasmuch as the Chris- 
tian Church in all its branches stands 
squarely against the atheism, material- 
ism, and totalitarianism of Communist 
philosophy, any objective investigation 
would be welcomed.” 

With these remarks and the obvious 
hostility of most of Congress toward any 
investigation of the churches, the flare- 
up could have ended. But on March 17, 
California’s Congressman Jackson had a 
few things to say on the floor of the 
House about the Velde Committee and 
the churches. 

Mr. Jackson said that the week before 
he had been “shocked” at the implica- 
tions of Mr. Velde’s proposal and had 
stated that he, as a member of the com- 
mittee, would have no part of it. But he 
went on to say that he believed the aims 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee were being “distorted” by 
many Americans including Communists 
and their sympathizers. 

He said, “There are Communists in 
the church, as there are in labor, educa- 
tion, entertainment, and the arts and 
sciences.” He singled out for special com- 
ment Bishop Oxnam, whom Mr. Jackson 
said, “serves God on Sunday and the 
Communist front the rest of the week. 
The good bishop,” Mr. Jackson added, 
“has been to the Communist front what 
Man O’War was to. . . thoroughbred 
horse racing... .” 

His colleague, Mr. Velde, reported 
also that mail coming to his office over- 
whelmingly “expressed interest in, re- 
quested, and even demanded that this 
particular investigation be made.” On 
the same day, forty-two Methodist min- 
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isters in Washington issued a statement 
defending Bishop Oxnam. The attack on 
the bishop, the churchmen said, ap- 
peared to be a “reprisal” for the state- 
ments he made about a possible probe of 
the churches. 

And also on the same day, President 
Eisenhower made it quite clear that he 
did not approve of the suggested in- 
quiry. The President said he believed 
that if American churches, which cer- 


tainly should be the greatest possible op- 
ponents of Communism, needed investi- 
gation, then the whole country needed it 
on a scale far broader than had ever been 
contemplated. 

Because the church, with its testimony 
of the existence of an Almighty God, was 
the last institution that would be preach- 
ing, teaching, or tolerating Communism, 
Mr. Eisenhower could see no possible 
good in questioning the loyalty of 








Attention of Trustees 
and Elders 


The church members who sent the 
Reverend Henry Andersen (above) to 
the General Assembly in New York 
year ago at their expense got the idea 
from a little one-column “Memo to Ev- 
erybody But Pastors” which appeared 
in PResBYTERIAN Lire last spring. The 
memo told church people that “. . . the 
General Assembly is many things: the 
Church at worship, a legis: itive body, 
an ecclesiastical high court, and in a 
sense the very heartbeat of the Church. 
Those who have sat in the sessions .. . 
have considered attendance at General 
Assembly one of the most enriching ex- 
periences of their lives.” 

Although there are about ten thou- 
sand ministers eligible to be elected 
commissioners to the 165th General As- 
sembly in Minneapolis, May 28-June 3, 


a few more than four hundred can be 
elected. That’s why Henry Andersen 
was conservative in ‘remarking last May 
that his people “. . . gave me an experi- 
ence I would not have been in line to 
receive for ten years.” 

The editors of PresByTERIAN LIFE 
were privileged to meet ten or a dozen 
pastors whose people read the memo 
and sent them to New York last vear. 
Henry Andersen’s picture appeared on 
the cover of the magazine, and hundreds 
of Presbyterians read about the Assem- 
bly and saw it pictured as Henry Ander- 
sen saw it. 

Your pastor shouldn't have to wait 
—and you to whom he ministers shouldn't 
have to wait—ten or twenty vears for 
“one of the most enriching experiences.” 

Plan to send your minister to Minne- 
apolis in May, and write and tell us 
about it. 

—THE EDITORS. 
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American churches. 

The President’s pastor, Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson, said in a sermon at Wash- 
ington’s National Presbyterian Church 
that ministers, as individual citizens, 
would be “ready to cooperate with ev ery 
effort to strengthen our national founda- 
tions . . . while steadfastly holding to 
the church’s basic conviction that ‘God, 
alone, is Lord of the conscience.’” But 
Dr. Elson said that any personal scrutiny 
must be made by * ‘competent investiga- 
tive agencies” and “with proper safe- 
guards to freedom of thought.” 

And late last month, Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake, Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
terian Church’s General Assembly, said 
that “The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. does not fear an investigation by 
the Congress or by anyone else into the 
loyalty of its ministers or lay leaders. 

“I join with most other loyal Ameri- 
cans,” said Dr. Blake, “in believing that 
all Congressional investigations should 
be conducted in such a manner that the 
reputations of those investigated are pro- 
tected from careless or malicious innu- 
endo and irresponsible charges of dis- 
loyalty. I further believe that some of the 
Congressional investigating committees 
have gone far afield from their purpose, 
which should be confined to the Con- 
stitutional purpose of securing facts upon 
which to base legislation. If Congress 
wishes to investigate church leaders with 
that limited purpose in mind there is no 
objection. 

“I believe, however,” said the Stated 
Clerk, “that the Presbyterian Church will 
sharply resent any Congressional investi- 
gation, the chief result of which might be 
to cast reflections on the wisdom or 
loyalty of its leaders who may hold 
political opinions at variance with those 
of the investigators.” 


National Council Questions 
Loyalty Probe Methods 


In the midst of the initial uproar about 
Congressman Velde’s suggestion to in- 
vestigate Communism in religion (see 
page 17), the National Council of 
Churches had a few things to say con- 
cerning the loyalty probe. 

Since the National Council statement 
was brought up less than two days after 
Congressman . Velde’s_ proposal, and 
made no comment about an inquiry on 
religion, it was obvious that theie was 
no relation between the two events. But, 
coming when it did, the Council resolu- 
tion proved to be a timely commentary 
on a subject which is troubling millions 
of loyal Americans. The resolution was 
introduced at the March meeting of the 
Council’s ad interim governing body, 
the General Board, and was approved 
after thorough debate by a vote of sixty- 
nine to two. 
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“As Christian Americans,” the Coun- 
cil said, “we are dedicated to maintain- 
ing the freedom of all Americans and 
American institutions. No body of citi- 
zens is more alert to the threat of Com- 
munist thought and conspiracy. 

“Free ministers in free pulpits, preach- 
ing to free people the liberating truth of 
Christ, are a chief bulwark of American 
freedom and the best guarantee of its 
future. This freedom must be main- 
tained. 

“Certain methods, however, of Con- 
gressional committees investigating Com- 
munist activities in educational institu- 
tions endanger the very freedom which 
we seek to preserve. 

“Congress has the right and duty to 
make such investigations as may be 
necessary to secure the information upon 
which sound legislation may be based. 
Conspirators in any area of life, which 
seek the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, should be 
discovered, tried in American tribunals, 
and where found guilty, punished.” 

Witnesses at such investigations, the 
Council said, should be given “fair and 
dignified” treatment, and should be al- 
lowed to make initial statements before 
cross-examination is begun. And “men 
in responsible positions must not, through 
unsubstantiated charges and blanket in- 
dictments, destroy confidence in our 
American schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. To do this would be to play 
into the hands of the Communists.” 

“There should be no encroachments,” 
said the Council, “upon the sound 
American pattern of local control of 
schools. . . . The control of our educa- 
tional institutions . . . is not a function of 
Congressional committees, but is prop- 
erly vested in boards of trustees and of 
education. . . . These boards must exer- 
cise the responsibility of dealing with the 
occasional subversive within their in- 
stitutions.” 


New Silliman President 


For the first time since the founding 
of Silliman University in the Philippines, 
a Filipino has been elected president. 
Dr. Leopoldo T. Ruiz, an alumnus of the 
institution, succeeds Dr. Arthur L. Car- 
son, retiring missionary-president who 
held the office since 1939. During World 
War II, when Philippine schools were 
closed, Drs. Carson and Ruiz served to- 
gether in Washington on a committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference, which 
laid plans for resuming Christian educa- 
tion following liberation. 

Silliman University with an enrollment 





of over 3,000 students comprises, in ad- 


dition to elementary and high-school | 


departments, six colleges, a graduate 
school, and a hospital. 
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Putting my money into American Bible Society 
Annuities was no mistake! 


You who hold American Bible Society Annuity Agreements 
can be grateful that your income is assured for the rest of 
your life. Your checks arrive regularly, and never vary—an 
American Bible Society record for more than 100 years. In 
addition to safety, a high rate of return, and the privilege of 
certain tax exemptions, you also enjoy the satisfaction of 
advancing the Master’s work through the wider circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures in many languages and many lands. 
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Volunteer laywoman teaches outdoor Bible club in Korea. This is the youngsters’ only opportunity for a formal education. 


Education in Korea 


Bible clubs are the only schools at- 
tended by thousands of Korean children 
who are deprived of regular educational 
facilities wat. Over 
30,000 youngsters, many of them home- 
less, undernourished, and poorly clothed, 
have been enrolled in the Bible clubs. In- 
struction in the Bible, together with the 
basic elements of education, are given 
daily. Classes are held outdoors and in 
some Korean church buildings under the 
leadership of Christian seminary stu- 
dents and graduates, and war widows. 
The project is made possible by gifts to 
the relief budget of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Korea. 


because of the 


The Church in Colombia: 
Honesty Is Needed 

On January 13, the Vatican listed its 
minimum conditions to guarantee re- 
ligious freedom for Roman Catholics. 

The conditions included: 
1. Freedom not only “to frequent 
churches but also to manifest . . . faith.” 
2. The right of parents “to have their 
children baptized and to have them edu- 
cated in... schools whose existence must 
be respected by the civil authorities.” 
3. The right “to have their own press.” 
4. Freedom “to contribute toward main- 
taining their clergy and religion.” 
5. The right of clergy to “suffer no im- 
pediment in preaching Christian doc- 
trine and giving their flock religious as- 
sistance.” 
6. Freedom to have seminaries “and no 
obstacles thrown in the way of religious, 


Di | 


charitable, and teaching activities of re- 
ligious congregations.” 

Few Protestants could find fault with 
these requests. But many Protestants 
wondered if predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic governments in so-called “free” coun- 
tries would ever even consider such a 
list of conditions for Protestant minor- 
ities. And from reports received last 
month from Colombia, it was again evi- 
dent that the Colombian government and 
the Colombian Roman Catholic _hi- 
erarchy didn't pay any attention to any 
conditions of religious freedom. 

Released late last month was the 
eighth bulletin of persecution which had 
been compiled by investigators of the 
Evangelical Confederation of Colombia 
(CEDEC). 

The CEDEC report, covering the pe- 
riod January 1 through February 28, in- 
cluded twenty-seven new cases of per- 
secution and intimidation, all taken from 
signed statements made by eve-wit- 
nesses, victims, or by people with first- 
hand knowledge of the events. This 
brings to 200 the total number of cases 
released to the outside world by the 
Protestants of Colombia since March of 
1952. 

The new cases include one stabbing 
with bayonets; ten beatings; attacks on 
six churches and missionary residences; 
four arrests; the closing of four schools 
and one Bible class; the seizure or de- 
struction of thousands of dollars of 
Protestant-owned property, some of 
which was owned by Presbyterians, and 
several incidents of Bible confiscations 
and police and priest-inspired threats 
and _ intimidations. Sixteen Protestant 


missionaries, including fourteen Ameri- 
cans, one Canadian citizen and one 
British citizen were affected by the in- 
cidents. ° 

In a page of “observations” following 
the listing of detail of the twenty-seven 
new cases, the CEDEC noted the fol- 
lowing facts. 

On January 12, the Roman Catholic 
Primate of Colombia, Archbishop Crist- 
anto Luque of Bogota, became the first 
Colombian elevated to the College of 
Cardinals. On January 28, the Vatican’s 
Apostolic Nuncio, Antonio Samore, was 
decorated by the Colombian govern- 
ment. 

On January 29, the Colombian gov- 
ernment signed a twenty-five year mis- 
sions agreement with the Vatican. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, the Colombian 
government will give more than $10,000 
a vear to each of the seventeen Roman 
Catholic mission territories in Colombia, 
and more than $120,000 yearly for the 
ordinary needs of the missions. The gov- 
ernment promises “special support and 
protection” for Roman missionaries and 
gives complete control of all territorial 
education, public and private, to the 
Church. At the signing of the agreement, 
the acting president of Colombia was 
decorated by Pope Pius. 

And on February 19, Colombia's 
Apostolic Nuncio was promoted to a 
Vatican secretaryship by Pope Pius. The 
CEDEC commented, “To date, (the 
Nuncio) has made no pronouncement 
condemning the persecution of the Prot- 
estant Church . . . nor has he manifested 
that the person and property of Prot- 
estants should be respected.” 
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Church Boards Removed 
At Chapel Hill 


Latest action in the dispute between 
the Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Pres- 
byterian U.S. Church and the Orange 
Presbytery came last month with the 
dissolving of the congregation’s boards 
of deacons and elders. The presbytery’s 
judicial commission said the move was 
necessary “for the welfare of the church.” 

Late in February the commission dis- 
missed the Reverend Charles M. Jones 
as pastor of the church, a post he had 
held for twelve years, with the state- 
ment that “the interest of religion im- 
peratively demands it” (P.L., March 21). 

Mr. Jones had been under fire during 
his pastorate for liberal theological views. 
These were strongly supported by the 
majority of his congregation and, par- 
ticularly, by the twenty-two church offi- 
cers, most of whom are members of the 
faculty or staff of the University of North 
Carolina located in the town. 

Both Mr. Jones and the church officers 
had repeatedly refused the commission’s 
requests, over a period of some eight 
months, that they resign. 

In announcing its latest action, the | 
commission said that it believed “a new | 
start for this church cannot be made} 
until a new minister is installed” and 
indicated that the latter step could not ! 
be achieved with the present officers in 
control. 

Meanwhile, members of the congre- 
gation were preparing a brief to be filed 
with the Presbyterian Synod of North 
Carolina protesting the removal of Mr. 
Jones. 








Army Cuts Service 
In Move for Chaplains 


In an effort to enlist more ministers 
as military chaplains, the Army last 
month announced that clergymen may | 
now volunteer for one year of active duty 
instead of the previous seventeen to 
twenty-four months. The announcement 
said the Army at present has vacancies | 
for 200 chaplains, and a similar number 
will occur before the end of the year. 

Ministers who hold company-grade 
(first lieutenant or captain) commissions 
in the Army Reserve or National Guard 
are eligible for the new reduced tour 
of duty, the Army said. It added that 
age requirements will be waived for 
those who apply for such commissions. 

The new one-year tour of duty is 
designed to meet the needs of those 
clergymen who cannot obtain extended 
leaves of absence from their civilian 
pastoral work, the announcement said. 
The Army expressed the hope that de- 
nominational authorities will cooperate 
with the new move for chaplains. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION MAIL COUPON 
Hammond Instrument Company 
4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send my free copy of your informative booklet “Are You 
Wondering About Organs?’’. I understand this does not obligate 
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First Church 
Covina, California 


Church Building: 
Congregations at Work 


Right now the greatest building boom 
in American church history is still rolling 
along (see Shop Talk, page 7). In the 
period 1947-52, it is estimated that Pres- 
byterians have spent some sixty millions 
on almost 1,700 new structures. Other 
millions have been spent on long-needed 
renovations and repairs. The Church’s 
Building Funds Campaign is already 
producing tangible results (see page 33). 
But the Presbyterians haven't finished 
their construction crusade yet and won't 
for many years. There’s just too much 
to do, catching up with the delays of 
World War II and keeping up with the 
renewed spiritual vigor of post-war years. 

The recent reader survey conducted 
for PRESBYTERIAN Lire (see P.L., March 
7, page 4) showed that almost three- 
fourths of the Every Home Plan churches 
had completed major renovation or con- 
struction work in 1950-52. More than 
half of these churches still are in the 
midst of these projects or have them 
yet to do. Here is a sampling of some of 
the building jobs—big and small—with 
which congregations have busied them- 
selves in recent months. 

In Senecaville, Ohio, some fifteen 
miles below the city of Cambridge, there 
is a new, brick Presbyterian church. It 
cost some $75,000. And it is completely 
paid for, But if anybody in Senecaville 
or in the communities near it in eastern 
Ohio had ever predicted five years ago 
that this church would be standing to- 
day, he probably would have been 
gently laughed out of town. 

Presbyterians have had a church in 
Senecaville since 1812. Although the 
town is small (population, some 900), 
the Presbyterians managed to be active 
in their modest, frame building. But on 
December 14, 1945, the church and its 
entire contents—except for an old bronze 
bell—were destroyed by fire. 

There didn’t seem to be much hope. 
Synod and presbytery leaders rightly 
felt that any effort to replace the church 
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Hamilton Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


would be doomed from the start. The 
financial condition of the community 
could not support such a drive. The 
congregation, less than a hundred in 
number, grew even smaller. There was 
no resident minister. Building costs grew 
every month under inflation. But the 
congregation, helped by Presbyterian 
pastors nearby, kept meeting. 

Then Ohio Congressman Robert T. 
Secrest, a member of the church, decided 
with the rest of the congregation that 
something had to be done. He accepted 
the chairmanship of a finance committee 
and started spreading the story of the 
loyal Senecaville congregation wherever 
he went. Presbyterians in other churches 
began to contribute, as did members of 
many denominations. 

Plans and specifications for a new 
church were made—without cost. A Cam- 
bridge contracting firm took on the con- 
struction work although they had no as- 
surance the money would be raised. 
Ground was broken for the structure. 

One anonymous person then gave 
$3,000 toward the furnishings. Another 
donated a new electric organ; still an- 
other, chimes. Others gave pews, the 





First Church 
Middletown, Ohio 








Senecaville Church 
Senecaville, Ohio 


pulpit, chairs, and dining-room furnish- 
ings. The original plans did not include 
a belfry for the historic bronze bell sal- 
vaged from the ruins of the frame church. 
Funds were donated for a belfry, and 
it was built. 

On December 14, 1952, seventh an- 
niversary of the fire, the old bell rang 
out for the first of three overflow serv- 
ices of dedication for the new Seneca- 
ville Presbyterian church building. Col- 
lections totaled some $4,000 that day. 
Hundreds of people from many parts of 
the state ate dinner in the new dining 
room. Less than a month from the day 
of dedication a $6,500 loan outstanding 
was paid in full by the revitalized con- 
gregation. 

In Covina, California, the congrega- 
tion of Covina’s First Presbyterian 
Church was worried about too much 
growth in the fall of 1951. The church’s 
membership had almost doubled to 
around 400 since the building of a social 
hall and church school three years earlier. 
Church-school attendance had tripled. 
Something had to be done quickly in this 
fast-growing community east of Los An- 
geles. 

By unanimous vote, the congregation 
decided to build and pay for a new 
$75,000 sanctuary by Christmas of 1952. 
Although the congrecation was far from 
being wealthy, they felt that regular giv- 
ing plus volunteer labor would make 
them reach their goal. 

In December of last year, right on 
schedule, the Covina Presbyterians dedi- 
cated their new sanctuary. Almost a 
hundred men contributed more than 
4,800 man-hours toward the construc- 
tion of the building. The cost turned out 
to be $45,000 instead of $75,000. And 
the congregation raised its annual budget 
of more than $25,000 in addition. 

Volunteer labor also helped complete 
the first project in a new building pro- 
gram for another California church — 
First Presbyterian of Hayward — located 
some fifteen miles below Oakland. 

The project was a manse for Pastor 
Paul B. Rhodes, his wife, and the four 
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“I overheard them talking about the 
Baldwin on the Church steps... 











after the service everyone 
stood around in groups chatting,” 
an organist told us the other day. 
**And I was really pleased 
when I overheard someone say: 
‘never knew what a difference 
true organ music could make— 
it was heavenly!’ 





First Church Manse 
Hayward, California 





7 Rhodes children. Working mostly on | 
e Saturdays, eighty volunteers supplied 90 | 
- per cent of the labor by working more | 
than 3,800 hours. The church treasurer | 
1 was the architect for the home, which 
was begun last June and finished two 
, months ago. The contractor was an elder, 
4 and the actual cost was $13,750 for a 
. home and grounds whose market value 
. is estimated to be some $22,000. The 
Hayward congregation plans to begin | 
work on a new church building this | 
; spring. 
Another volunteer project began what | 
is now the fast-growing Hamilton Pres- | 
: byterian Church of Whitehall, Pennsy]- | 
vania, a suburb of Pittsburgh. 

In 1946, a group of new home-owners | BS 
from several different denominations met | Let th | 
together in this suburb to form a church. woelane 


They were meeting in homes and base- 

ments when the developer of the housing | 

project in which they lived donated four | ELECTRONIC ORGAN 

lots for a Protestant church. On part of | . : 

this site, many of the congregation con- Bring New Meaning 

verged to build a 30-by-36-foot base- To Your Service 

ment which they used for a church. 
Four years after the group’s formation, 

they voted to join the Presbyterian 


“Our Baldwin Electronic Organ 
had just been installed, 

and it was heavenly music, 
with its rich, deep 

traditional organ tone; 

' being an organist, I appreciate its 
ease of playing, its superb response.” 





Write today for Baldwin booklets, "SELECTING A NEW 
ORGAN FOR YOUR CHURCH” and “FUND RAISING PLANS.” 
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The only complete Bible 
in an American translation 
—and at the lowest price. 





THE SMITH-GOODSPEED 
COMPLETE BIBLE 


$4.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 











Other Smith-Goodspeed Bibles available. Write for 
a free brochure describing the complete selection. 
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i The lively 


personal story 
of a woman 
doctor’s forty- 
year crusade in 
the mountains of 
North Carolina 








MIRACLE 
IN THE 
HILLS 


By MARY T. MARTIN SLOOP, M.D. 
with LeGETTE BLYTHE 

When Dr. Sloop and her husband first 
rode into Crossnore in 1911, they found 
a backwoods community living in the 
most primitive conditions. Setting up 
their surgery under a favorite apple tree, 
they brought medical care to the moun- 
tain people; declared war on moonshin- 
ers and child marriages; sparked the 
creation of a modern, progressive com- 
munity. Now, Dr. Sloop tells their story 
in her own words: a story of 20th-cen- 
tury pioneering, of extraordinary courage 
and faith, 

Illustrated with photographs. $3.50 

At all bookstores 
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ON MOTHER’S DAY 
give her the finest... 


give an OXFORD Bible 


For its Truth... for its 
beauty . . . for inspired lines 
that linger in memory . . . the 
King James Version of the 
Holy Bible has been trea- 
sured by generations, 

For centuries skilled arti- 
sans have been handcrafting 
Bibles at Oxford. That is 
why Oxford Bibles are tradi- 
tionally the most beautiful. 

There is no more 
AN appropriate gift. 


OXFORD BIBLE } 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 
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A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 


marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 

Catalog 118 
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Church U.S.A., and in January, 1951, 


called as their pastor. But by then the 
basement they had built themselves was 
much too small. With help from the 
Presbytery of Pittsburgh and the Board 
of National Missions, the Hamilton Pres- 
byterians began thinking about the first 
permanent unit for their church. 

Eleven months ago, the cornerstone 
for the new brick sanctuary of Hamilton 
Church was laid. And last fall, the con- 
gregation which built its own basement 
moved into its new first unit. 

An eight-year hope came true much 
sooner than many of the congregation 
ever expected last year in the south- 
western Ohio city of Middletown. 

In 1943, the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Middletown 
established an anniversary memorial 
fund to be used either to renovate their 
old church or to construct a new one. A 
year later, the congregation decided to 
move in order to have enough room for 
its steadily expanding growth. Then, 
with the war still going on, and costs 
going up, the Middletown congregation 
wondered if they had not over-extended 
themselves. 

That was just after the war. Today 
the more than 1,350 members of Mid- 
dletown’s First Church are worshiping 
in their fully completed $735,000 plant, 
one of the most beautiful examples of 
colonial architecture in the country. 
Designed in detail by one of the archi- 
tects who helped restore Williamsburg, 
Virginia, the new Middletown church 
has been financed entirely by its own 
congregation. The only indebtedness 











the Reverend William G. Rusch was 


left is in the form of bonds issued to and 

rch’s members, 
The church includes a sanctuary seating 
550 and topped by « spire and Cross 
which tower 140 feet above the ground: 
an auditorium seating 336; a kitchen 
and dining room with facilities for 248 
people at a time; and twenty church. 
school rooms and a chapel. 

When ground was broken in February, 
1950, the Middletown Presbyterians had 
planned only to finish the educational 
wings of the building. But when con- 
struction began, the congregation rallied 
with additional funds and pledges, mak- 
ing the whole project possible. 

Most churches have to struggle for 
funds, but they are usually happy to hear 
about a congregation that doesn’t. Such 
is the Strosacker Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Midland, Michigan, who late 
in February moved into their magnifi- 
cent new American Georgian church 
plant, the gift of Dr. Charles J. Stros- 
acker, vice-president and director of the 
Dow Chemical Company. 

The new plant, called the most com- 
pletely furnished and equipped Prot- 
estant church in America, was dedicated 
to Miss Bertha E. R. Strosacker, Dr. 
Strosacker’s sister, who died in 1942 
after many years of active membership 
in the Midland church. 


New Student Center 
Opened at Alma College 


Mr. Jerry Tyler, his wife, Mary, and 
their youthful son Michael were among 
the victims of the tragic fire.in 1946 in 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. In their 





Students at Alma College eee i in the main bo feuheane of the new pon Tyler center. 
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memory, Dr. and Mrs. Leon L. Tyler, 
the parents of Jerry, donated a new 


student center to-Presbyterian related} 


Alma College in Michigan. The Jerry 
Tyler Student Center was opened re- 
cently and will be dedicated this spring. 

The center stands across from the 
college chapel. Dr. John Stanley Harker, 
president of Alma, describes the main 
body of the center as an all-purpose 
auditorium. Equipped with a large 
modern stage at the west end, the audi- 
torium seats 514 persons. The east end 
of the center houses three parlors, of 
which the principal one is the great 
lounge. Furnishings for the great lounge 
were provided by Presbyterian women’s 
groups of Michigan. The center also 
contains the college post office. 

Dr. Tyler was formerly head of the 
college’s department of education. He 
is now retired and lives in Niles, Michi- 
gan, where he is an elder in the Niles 
Presbyterian Church. 


The Church in China: 


Three Missionaries Remain 

Two more Presbyterian missionaries, 
Dr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Bercovitz, ar- 
rived in Hong Kong last month after 
being held under house arrest by Chi- 
nese Communists for nearly two years. 

Release of the medical missionary 
couple brings the total of missionaries 
who have been released to 241, all of 
whom have left China since October, 
1948. Only three Presbyterian mission- 
aries still remain. They are: Dr. and 
Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw and Miss Sara 
E. Perkins. 

Dr. Bercovitz, an elder in the High- 
land Park Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles, California, first went to China 
in 1915. After serving nine years as 
superintendent of the American Pres- 
byterian Hospital at Kacheck, Dr. Ber- 
covitz became superintendent of the 
Hoihow hospital in 1926. Both he and 
Mrs. Bercovitz remained at Hoihow 
until the time of their arrest in 1951. 
Mrs. Bercovitz had been a music and 
kindergarten teacher at Hoihow. 

During World War II, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bercovitz were interned by the Japanese 
and were repatriated in 1942 on the 
Gripsholm. 


Blanshard Wants Nuncio 


To Lose U.S. Citizenship 


In February, Archbishop Gerald P. 
O'Hara, former bishop of Savannah, 
Georgia, arrived in Rome to be received 
by Pope Pius and accept from him the 
title of papal nuncio to Ireland. Arch- 
bishop O’Hara last month took up the 
duties of his office in Dublin after pre- 
senting his credentials to President Sean 


T. O'Kelly. 
Aprit 18, 1953 








Capitol Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Architects: Noftsger & Lawrence 


OKLAHOMA CHURCH GAINS NEW BEAUTY 


Beauty, dignity, liturgical correctness, and long, 
economical service characterize church furnishings 
by American Seating Company, as proved in many 
of America’s most distinguished churches for more 
than 65 years. 

Let our Church Furniture Designers plan with 
you and your architect to achieve the utmost in 
beauty for your church—in chancel furniture, archi- 
tectural woodwork, BopiFrorM pews or church chairs, 
and all other furnishings. 


Write to us in detail about your plans. Dept. 1156-A 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 




















es absolutely correct: 


said a tax expert, after reading 

“DIVIDENDS FROM YOUR TAX EXEMPTIONS” 

The dividends are of two kinds: 

Dividends in actual DOLLARS AND CENTS if your tax 
bracket exceeds 33%. 

Dividends in SPIRITUAL SATISFACTION as you share in 
Youth’s Adventure for Christ. 


James K. Quay, Vice President 


RINCETON SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Without obligation , please send me the pamphlet 
“Dividends from Your Tax Exemptions.” 

Nome ... ; ; pectticillanncieandiiiniimntcontibemliial 
Address. ........... vines iiiboaiaibietesianiaatlainassiaiaiaas iin 






















HOUSEMOTHER WANTED: Christian woman with home making or teaching experi- 
ence for responsible position in church mission school in Oklahoma. Employment ten 
months per year. Give three references including minister. Write M. P. Wallis, Presby- 
terian Life, Personal Box No. A-9, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 


Churches, 

Schools, Societies 

Clubs and all 
Organizations 

Manufactured By WEATALGG 


THE “WHonroe COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET SOOPAR. IOWA 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


ES RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans end polishes quickly and easily 
. . . leaves hands soft end s-m-o-o-t-h! 
Repect soles guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


te 


ae, 
{ prayer in Bells... 
MAAS-ROWE 
SYMPHONIC-CARILLON 


perfect harmony in bells 
finally attained 


Write for descriptive literature. 
MAAS-ROWE covecrarion 


Dept. 208 © LOS ANGELES 39, CALIF. 








* *& Four Star Special * x 
MISS AMERICA BROOM 


Thousands of women’s 
groups have found the 
Miss America Broom a 
great money maker. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 
(Will bill later) 


(Sold only through 
organizations) 


The Windsor Broom Co. 
Dept. PL Hamburg, Penna. 











KEEP A RECORD 
OF YOUR HOME 


Now you can have an instant 
reference to every dollar spent 


YOouR 
PERMANENT 
RECORD IN ONE 
COMPLETE BOOK 


on buying, building, maintain- i 
ing and improving your home e Insurance 
RECORDABODE has 18 well-or- © Improvements 


ganized sections with space for 
up to 28 years’ entries. Does away 
with bulky files, provides ready 
reference for tax, insurance and 
re-sale purposes. Order RECORD- 
ABODE now-—only $1.00 post- 
paid. Money-back guarantee. 


JACKSON PUBL. pept. p-1, 305 E. 46 St., N.Y. 17 


Furnishings 


Floor Plans 
Repair Costs 
+. and more! 


. 
. 
e Garden Plans 
. 
. 

















STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 
SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 





+ SGUDIOS» wwe. 


48-54 EAST 








‘WHEN PLANNING church, school and institution improvements please write 
Presbyterian Life advertisers for information and prices. 








Chicago, Illinois 


Church groups from every state have expressed 
their pride and pleasure in these plates. 





Every Church member 
will want one! 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church and 
decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

@ Church history printed on 
back of plates at no extra charge 


These lovely commemorative plates 
picture your Church or Chancel in 
permanently fired single or multi- 
color ceramics. Historical data is 
printed and fired on back of plate. 

Churches throughout the country 
have written us about the success of 
these plates. A plate in the home of 






CEI 





Presbyterian Church of Norwood Park 


@ ideal for commemorations, anniversaries, dedications 


AWORLD WIDE Ari Studios 






each member reflects pride in the 
Church and support for worthy proj- 
ects. Plates are ideal for bazaars and 
other events, make wonderful gifts 
for friends and loved ones. 


For sample plates and full details, 
write: 


Covington 10, Tennessee 











NEWS 


Author Paul Blanshard, well known 
for his controversial writings on the 
Roman Catholic Church, believes that 
Americans who serve as papal nuncios 
are violating the McCarran Act. Accord- 
ingly, he filed a petition last month 
with the State Department demanding 
that archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara, papal 
nuncio to Ireland, have his U.S. citizen- 
ship revoked. He claimed Archbishop 
O'Hara was violating a McCarran Act 
provision that no American could hold 
a post requiring an oath of allegiance 
to a foreign state. Mr. Blanshard, who 
described the Vatican as a “foreign 
power,” said his petition was intended 
to start a test case to determine whether 
Americans could serve legally as Vatican 
diplomats. : 

Last month a Department spokesman 
said Blanshard’s petition had been de- 
nied and the matter was now “closed.” 
The spokesman said it had been ascer- 
tained that no oath or affirmation of 
allegiance to a foreign state or political 
subdivision was required of Archbishop 
QO Hara. 

Rebuffed but undaunted, the author 
filed a second petition two days later, 
declaring that this time he would start 
legal action if the Department rejected 
his second petition, as it did the first, 
without the formality of an answer. 

Meanwhile, Blanshard disclosed he is 
working on a new book, The Irish and 
Catholic Power, based on research con- 
ducted during his recent year-long stay 
in Ireland. The new volume, he said, will 
analyze the history of church-state re- 
lations in Ireland. It will be his third 
volume dealing with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The first two, American 
Freedom and Catholic Power and Com- 
munism, Democracy, and Catholic 
Power evoked strong criticism from 
Catholics. 


Two Congressmen Urge 
Chapel in Capitol 

Should Senators and Congressmen 
have a chapel in the Capitol? Repre- 
sentative Brooks Hays (D., Ark.) and 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney (D., 
Okla.) think so and recently introduced 
resolutions to have one established. The 
resolutions, similar to the ones sponsored 
by the two Congressmen in the last Con- 
gress, would set up a chapel for medita- 
tion and prayer in the Capitol building. 

In a joint statement the legislators said 
they had received much encouragement 
from members of Congress, and interest 
and support has developed throughout 
the country to an extent that they are 
hopeful the proposal will be approved. 

The chapel would be reserved for 





| exclusive use of Congressmen who desire 


a quiet place to pray and meditate. 
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Dr. Rollo La Porte (left) hands to Dr. Gaylord M. Couchman keys and books 
symbolic of the duties of the president of the University of Dubuque. Dr, La Porte 
tendered his resignation in November in order to return to the pastorate. Dr. Couch- 
man, former pastor of Westminster Church, Dubuque, takes office this month. 


Couchman Named 
New Head of Dubuque 


Dr. Gaylord M. Couchman assumed 
his new duties this month as president of 
church-related University of Dubuque, 
succeeding Dr. Rollo La Porte. Dr. La 
Porte resigned in order to return to the 
ministry. 

At the time of his election, Dr. Couch- 
man was serving as pastor of Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Dubuque. 
During his ministry, he has held four 
pastorates, all in Iowa. For a number of 
years he has been a member of the 
Board of Directors of the University of 
Dubuque, and is also on the Board of 
National Missions. Dr. Couchman re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Divinity degree 
from McCormick Seminary in Chicago 
and the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Dubuque in 1945. 

In explaining his acceptance of the 
University presidency, Dr. Couchman 
stated: “Basically, I am making this shift 
because I have come to see the extreme 
importance of the retention of the system 
of the church-related college in our pat- 
tern of social life in America. At a time 
when there seems to be an increased 
tendency toward state support, it seems 
to me that we must come to a conclusion 
again about the absolute value of the 
private and church-related institution.” 


Aprit 18, 1953 


Missouri Valley Grants 


Four Honorary Degrees 


Four honorary degrees and forty-two 
Citation Awards of Merit were presented 
recently at the sixty-fifth anniversary 
convocation of Presbyterian-related Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. 
Honorary degrees were granted to the 
following: Dr. Charles W. Arbuthnot, 
field administrator for Europe of the 
Board of Foreign Missions (B.D.); Dr. 
Charles T. Leber, secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions (Litt. D.); Dr. Wil- 
liam MacDonald, president of the Board 
of Trustees, MacDonald Construction 
Company (L.L.D.); and Dr. Frank M. 
Totten, vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York (L.L.D.). 

In addition, forty-two alumni and 
churchmen were awarded Citation 
Awards of merit for outstanding achieve- 
ment in their various fields. 

A $3,000,000 development program 
was presented by President M. Earle 
Collins. The ten-year project will termi- 
nate in 1963 with the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the college. 

National chairman of the development 
program is Dr. Lem T. Jones, prominent 
Presbyterian layman, who is now chair- 
man of the General Department of 
United Churchmen of the National 
Council of Churches. 
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CLEANS SILVER INSTANTLY 





JUST DROP IT IN THE DISHPAN! 
No Chemicals! No Scrubbing! No Rubbing! 


Works like magic! Just put this new 
scientific metal leaf in your dishpan 
or sink, add detergent, put in your 
silverware — and watch it shed its 
tarnish instantly. Works equally well 
on flatware and on silver with the most 
intricate designs. Silverware comes 
out bright and gleaming like new— 
without rubbing, scrubbing, or use of 
chemicals. Lasts a lifetime — and so 
attractive, it makes an ideal gift. 
Only $1.25 postpaid. Why 

not order an extra one for $ 25 
a friend? Like all Damar —— 
— sold on a money- 

ack guarantee, 


MRS. DOROTHY DAMAR 


760 Damar Bidg., Newark 2, N. J. 








100 SPOOLS 


SEWING 1. 
THREAD 


90 Different Colors, plus black and white. Amaz- 
ing bargain! 100 spools of thread, every color you 
can think of—only $1. That’s only a penny a 
spool! Perfect for mending, darning, sewing, 
patching. All colors. (16 shades of blue alone!) 
Easy to match any color fabric. Fine quality, No. 
50, mercerized thread. Rush $1 with name and 
address. Money-Back Guarantee. Only 3 orders to 
a customer. Barclay Grant & Co., Dept. 444, 

151 East 81st Street, New York 28, New York. 








TRAVEL 





SUMMER TRAVEL: Everything considered, there 
are no finer travel bargains. We've 11 yrs. of 
experience and studied in 12 countries. 


MEXICO: From San Antonio by auto to Monterrey, 
Pyramids, Mexico City, Puebla, Patzcuaro, Guan- 
ajuato, San Luis Potosi plus a night in a real 
native village & ret. to S. A. $275. 


CANADA: Aug. 1-24. From Detroit to Toronto, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Gaspe Peninsula, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton Island, and 
Newfoundland. From $357 plus meals. This is 
the perfect Canadian tour, 


Truly great travel bargains. Study the maps. 


Write for brochures, 


Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Powell, 
505 2nd Ave., Sterling, Ill. 








= 
BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and 
center focusing gives exact eye 
idjustment, large 42MM _ objec- 
tives 8 mile range. Strongiy 
built: Weight 10 oz, Extra wide 
Field of view. Satisfaction 
anteed or money $- 


$3os'; 
‘Nartiord 3, Cone. _/ 





Send check or ad —" 
CRITERION CO., DEPT 
—_— 331 Church St. 














OUR AIM . .. is to attract more advertisers 
with useful products and services, YOU CAN 
HELP by suggesting the use of Presbyterian 
Life to your friends who are advertisers. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





. r . . ‘ J Full 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE _,..,caitey 
coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan."’ Car * Carlinville, Mm. 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE ®-n3ists 


stands ready to offer its students the very best in 
liberal arts program under ideal conditions on a beau- 
tiful campus. Small classes, individual attention, 
living conditions. For information write 
Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY "yore. 


e best 
in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses Graduate division in education and 


“TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
_Laurie, Pr San i Texas. 


_music. J. Walter Malone, Pres., Decatur, Ulinois. 








CARROLL COLLEGE = Founded 1846. 


miles from 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian Bee. education. 
Write Dir. of x PL, Carroll, W Wis. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. City of 50, 000. For 
catalog write: Director of Ad fa. 











CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 


A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal arts college 
for men and women 
Walter A. Groves, President 


Danville, Kentucky 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE __,£23"2e4 


1849. Or- 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational, Fullyaccredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
‘The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres., Waynesburg, Pa. 








7 
WHITWORTH COLLEGE = fended 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write teday! Dr. Frank 
Ff. Warren, Pr ~ Om 








Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
, Pre-professional courses in 
t limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 
miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 


Medici 





Law, Dentistry, Nurs- 





P 





Aims to develop socially responsible 


intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 
ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 





HANOVER COLLEGE  ,,breioy's33?: 


ounde: 

fecremies. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Spiendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities, Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Office, Hanover, tnd. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE Small classes. 


Coeducational. 
124th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost For catalog | — 
Director of Admissions, Box 326, m4. 











Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
, d academic training with a strong 

utiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Box P, Beaver C . Pa. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
Founded four year Presbyterian College for women. 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIvERsITY, 


Charlotte, North Carolina, am accredited co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts college and a graduate schoo! of 
Theology. Founded in 1867. Christian _ emphasis. 
Courses leading | to B.A., B.S., and B.D. degrees. 





HM. Liston, Pri ‘aay 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 


citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 

St. Paul 5, Minnesota 

Ta a var hl 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 


Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Raiph Wate Waldo Lloyd, Maryville, T 


COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma Definite Christian 
emphasis. Selt-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 
President, Clarksville, Arkansas. 


PARK COLLEGE 

Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
ty cuetinalllp able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than halt from Presby- 
terran homes coeducational . . . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 

















1827. For catalog and information write 
.. McC St. Charles, Missouri 
ie F. of St. Louis). 








Girls’ Preparatory 





»ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL Sus; 


grades 
5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec’l, Individual guidance. 300-acre 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports. riding, gym. 
pool. Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





Men’s College 





WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


Serving church and country since 1780. Accredited 
small college for men stressing sound academic train- 
ing, liberal arts, sciences, pre-professional courses. 

ROTC (transportation). 28 mi. from Pittsburgh. 
Boyd Crumrine Patterson, Pres., Washington, Pa. 





Boys’ Preparatory 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744, Presbyterian. Accredited, grades 7- 
12; ————. general. Graduates in 55 colleges. 
— classes. Remedial reading. Sports, golf. Hobby 

. Phila. a A Chas. W. 
Bia . M., Headm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 





Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Stained Glass « Lighting Fixtures 
Altars * Pulpits * Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


of GEORGE L. PAYNI 
PATERSON Nua 











WANTED sewerry 


pa # bu: y od os broken, jewelry. Highest cash 
yy ‘ail us gold teeth, 

~. Mig. a amelie, silverware, eye 

glasses, old gold, silver, ..—_»™ x 

Sotiornesien, guaran 

returned. We are Ny gold 

Write for FREE information. 
ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-PL East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





NEWS 


For the Record 


Dedications. Members of the Noroton 

Presbyterian Church, Noroton, Con- 
necticut (the Reverend Lawrence Mac- 
Coll Horton, pastor), dedicated their 
new church building recently with day- 
long services. The building, which was 
built at a cost of $352,000, was ready for 
use one year and seven months after 
ground-breaking ceremonies were held, 
@ Services of dedication were held re- 
cently for the third church building in 
the history of the Two Rock Valley 
Presbyterian Church, in Petaluma, Cal- 
ifornia (the Reverend Marshal! 
Hodge, pastor). The two previous church 
buildings were destroyed by fire. High- 
light of the service was the attendance of 
ninety-six-year-old Frank H. Denman, 
who was present in 1863 at the dedica- 
tion of the first church building. 
@ Dedication services for a new educa- 
tion and recreation hall were held re- 
cently in connection with the celebration 
of the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the Marshall Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Lebanon, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend J. Duncan Harley, pastor). Harley 
Hall, named in honor of Dr. and Mrs, 
Harley, was constructed largely through 
the volunteer efforts of the men of the 
congregation and civilian and military 
personnel of Scott Air Base, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $10,000. 


Anniversaries. Celebration of the 
135th anniversary was held recently by 
members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend Edward W. Greenfield, pastor). 
@ The 100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C. (the Reverend Robert 
N. Oerter, Jr., pastor), was observed re- 
cently. 

Dedicated during the weekend- 
long services was the Earl Franklin 
Fowler Memorial, an educational build- 
ing adjoining the church. The late Dr. 
Earl Fowler served as pastor of the 
church from 1946 to 1951. 

@ The 100th anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Goshen, Indiana (the Reverend T. V. 
Dillon, pastor) , was observed last month. 
@ The Andrew Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (the Reverend 
Arthur G. Emerson, pastor), recently 
held services commemorating its ninety- 
fifth anniversary. Dedication services for 
a new manse, erected at a cost of $24,- 
000, were held in conjunction with the 
anniversary services. 

@ Members and friends of the Presby- 
terian Church, Sancti-Spiritus, Cuba 
(the Reverend Julio A. Fuentes, pastor), 
held services recently commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary ef its founding. 
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Of People and Places 


@Fund-raising phenomena. Over 
$100,000 was subscribed recently by 
members of Central Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, New York (the 
Reverend Arthur M. Adams, pastor), in 
a one-day pledge-making campaign. The 
money is to be used for extension of the 
program of the church, by improvement 
of its building and facilities. Part of the 
amount will be sent as the congregation’s 
quota to the Building Funds Campaign 
for $12,000,000. 

A campaign for $100,000 was success- 
fully conducted in a ninety-six hour 
period by members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Bozeman, Montana (the Rev- 
erend Paul B. McCleave, pastor). The 
money will be used to erect a small 
chapel and a religious education build- 


ing. 


@ Vacation Church School pioneer. A 
“recognition” certificate for twenty-five 
years of service in the Vacation Church 
School field was recently given the Rev- 
erend Carl J. Grabb, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Painted Post, 
New York, by the National Council of 
Churches. Mr. Grabb is one of only 
seven persons to have been honored in 
this manner. 

Not long ago tribute was also paid 
Mr. Grabb in celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his pastorate. He has 
held many positions in his presbytery 
and synod and takes an active part in 
community welfare organizations. 


@ Oregon mother honored. Mrs. Frank 
Moser, a member of the Federated 
Churches (First Presbyterian and First 
Congregational), Corvallis, Oregon (the 
Reverend Robert D. Bulkley, pastor), 
has recently been named Oregon's 
“Mother of the Year.” She has held of- 
fices in the various women’s groups of 
the Federated Church, and at present is 
superintendent of the Cradle Roll. Living 
with Mrs. Moser and her husband are 
two Japanese boys who are students at 
Oregon State College. The Mosers have 
a daughter, who is preparing for a vo- 
cation in Christian education at Mc- 
Cormick Seminary in Chicago, and a son, 
a student at San Francisco Seminary. 


@Summer training schools. The 
Church Music sections of the Presby- 
terian Training Schools, under the spon- 
sorship of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, will be held this summer at two 
church-related colleges. Both sections 
will be directed by Dr. W. Lawrence 
Curry, music editor for the Board of 
Christian Education and chairman of the 
Department of Music, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
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Classes will be held at Maryville Col- 
lege, Maryville, Tennessee, from June 
14-21, and at Wobster College, Wooster, 
Ohio, from July 20-31. The basic courses 
in both schools are similar, including 
classes for organists and vocalists and in 
chorie speech. Details may be obtained 
by writing Leadership Education, 1100 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 


@® Ecumenical Lenten mission. 
Churches of three denominations, the 
First Christian, the Second Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., and the United Presbyterian, of 
Oak Park, Illinois, have for several 
years conducted joint mid-week Lenten 
services. Each year an outstanding leader 
of one of the participating churches is 


chosen to present and lead discussion of } 


some aspect of Christianity. The series of 
six services begins on Ash Wednesday, 
when Holy Communion is observed. The 
minister and choir of each church con- 
duct the devotions on two nights of the 
mission. 


@ Presbyterian woman UN delegate. 
Formal installation took place last month 
of Mrs. Oscar W. Hahn of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, as a member of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the Status 
of Women. Women from sixty countries 
are represented on the council. 

Twenty years of semi-public service 
have qualified Mrs. Hahn for this post. 
As Chief of Women’s Affairs, she spent 
1947 and 1948 in Germany where she 
helped in reorganizing the educational 
program for women. 


@ Wedding ceremony translated. More 
than the usual preparations were neces- 
sary in the performance of the ceremony 
at the wedding of Miss Claire Artaria 


and Mr. Frank Dienger. The Reverend | 
Ralph C. Shanks, pastor of first Presby- | 


terian Church, St. Helena, California, 
who officiated at the wedding, learned 
that the bride, who had arrived only the 
day before from Switzerland, could not 
speak English. Undaunted, Mr. Shanks 
had the bridegroom translate the serv- 
ice into German, and the ceremony was 
performed to the satisfaction of every- 
one. 


@ Menaul School. A commemorative 
dinner in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Harper 
C. Donaldson was recently tendered 
them by the First Presbyterian Church 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico (the 
Reverend Fred G. Klerekoper, pastor). 
Dr. and Mrs. Donaldson plan to retire in 
June after having been associated with 
the Menaul School, Albuquerque, for the 
past thirty-seven years. At the dinner 
they were given a purse of $2,000 to- 
ward the purchase of a home. 
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*- so real looking you won't believe they're hand 
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BEFORE WINTER 
by Carroll Voss 


The story of a brother and 
sister growing up in the turbu- 
lent years between World Wars. 
Torn by emotional conflicts 
brought on by her brother’s 
refusal to face life, Dureth 
nevertheless becomes a suc- 
cessful novelist and helps her 
brother mature. $3.75 





THE SAGE 
AND THE OLIVE 
by Florence Whitfield Barton 


A record of persecution and perse- 
verance in the 16th century. The 
story of Robert Estienne, royal 
printer and scholar—friend of 
John Calvin, foe of the Sorbonne 
—and his struggle to bring about 
the Reformation in France. $3.75 


THE IRANIAN 


by Elizabeth Patton Moss 
“An absorbing picture of the life of 
Iran’s mountain tribesmen.""—N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. $3.00 


TEN THOUSAND 
TOM.TOMS by Jens Larsen 


“Here at last is something from 
Africa which has not been doctored or 
falsified — illuminating . . . enter- 
taining.” — Phila. Inquirer. $3.50 


















at all bookstores 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


April 19 is National Christian College 
Day. The significance of the Christian 
college can be seen most clearly in the 
stories of individual students. Herewith 
is a brief account of Bolyn Ramos, now 
enrolled at Presbyterian-related Beaver 
College, which is celebrating its cen- 
tennial this year. —THE EDITORS. 





When Bolyn Ramos entered high 
school, she was a Roman Catholic, as are 
most other people who live in the Philip- 
pines. Today she is a Presbyterian, and 
| has traveled halfway around the world 

to attend Church-related Beaver College 
| in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. Here “Lyn” 
| is majoring in Vocational Christian Serv- 
ice, a course which will prepare her for 
a full-time career in church work. 

Lyn’s home is Davao City on the 
island of Mindanao. She is the next to 
oldest of eleven children, all of whom— 
as well as Mr. and Mrs. Ramos—have be- 
come Protestants. 





It began when Bolyn’s father, a well- 
to-do civil engineer, sent his children to 
a kindergarten operated by Protestant 
missionaries. He wanted the children to 

| escape what he believed to be the artifi- 
ciality of Catholic parochial education. 
After kindergarten, the Ramos children 
were sent to public school. The kinder- 
garten, says Lyn, gave them the addi- 
tional advantage of learning English be- 
fore they entered the grade school. They 
had head starts on their classmates, since 
all courses are taught in English. There 
are eighty-seven dialects in the language 
of the Philippines. 

The Protestant missionaries kept in- 
viting them to their church, the little Con- 
gregational chapel in Davao which later 
merged with other Protestant groups to 
form the United Church of Christ. The 
Ramos children began to attend Sunday 
services; soon their parents were going 
with them. In 1939 the whole family 
joined the church. 

For them it was a bigger step than it 
would be for an American family. About 
80 per cent of Philippine citizens are 
Roman Catholic, and it shocked the 
Ramos’ friends to see them leaving the 
church. (The reason for the great num- 
ber of Catholics in the Philippines is that 
Catholic missionaries arrived there 500 





Bolyn Ramos 


Former teacher of Japanese war prisoners 
now attends Beaver College 





years ago, while Protestant missionaries 
didn’t come to the islands until 1900.) 
When the Japanese attacked in Decem- 
ber, 1941, the Philippine people, Lyn 
remembers, assumed it would be a brief 
skirmish. They were astounded when on 
December 20, Japanese troops landed, 
making the Islands a Japanese outpost. 

Living conditions during the occupa- 
tion were difficult. All schools were im- 
mediately closed, later to be reopened 
with revised Japanese curricula. People 
continued to worship in their churches, 
but American hymns were not allowed. 
When restrictions increased, worshipers 
held smaller services in neighborhood 
houses. Finally services were stopped al- 
together. 


It was not long before Lyn’s father 
was arrested. He was subsequently taken 
to a concentration camp and killed by 
Japanese soldiers. Then, for one reason 
or another, the Japanese became more 
friendly toward the Ramoses, and even 
offered to find office work for the girls. 
Working for the Japanese assured the 
family adequate food rations. 

In 1945 American forces began their 
attacks to liberate the Islands. Bombers 
struck at Davao, compelling Lyn’s family 
and much of the population to move to 
the mountains. The Americans occupied 
Davao, and the family returned. They 
had to travel in crowded trucks, and the 
route lay through retreating Japanese 
lines. The truck in which Lyn was riding 
was the last to get through the lines 
safely. The enemy demolished all that 
followed. 
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They found their home destroyed. 
Lyn needed a job. At a Christian con- 
ference in Manila, she met Dr. Albert 
J. Sanders, president of Manila Union 
Theological Seminary, an institution sup- 
ported jointly by five U.S. mission 
boards. Dr. Sanders offered her office 
work at the seminary, and she gladly ac- 
cepted although it meant leaving home. 

While at Union, Lyn was asked to 
teach Sunday school classes to some 
Japanese prisoners of war who had de- 
cided to become Christians. Every other 
Sunday for a year, Lyn and a friend al- 
ternated in teaching a class of forty in 
the assembly room of the prison. Les- 
sons were conducted through an in- 
terpreter. By teaching the class she 
helped to overcome her hatred of the 
people who had killed her father. Slowly, 
she says, “My bitterness changed to un- 
derstanding.” 

Lyn also worked a while for the Girl 
Scouts. Most of all she wanted to con- 
tinue her education; and like many other 
young people in the Philippines, she 
wanted a degree from a U.S. college. 

She went to Dr. Sanders for advice. 
With the help of the missionaries, they 
chose Beaver College, which had just 
begun its four-year course in Vocational 
Christian Service. Such training pre- 
pares a young woman to serve, for ex- 
ample, as a pastor’s assistant, church sec- 
retary, or missionary—the career that in- 
terested Bolyn. 


She sailed for America in 1951 in 
time for the fall semester. On the same 
ship were twelve other girls coming to 
American colleges. 

Lyn says: “My dreams of being able 
to pursue my college education were 
shaped in part by the urgency which my 
experiences during the war years had 
brought to me—the urgency to help 
where I can, and to share with my people 


the goodness and the joy I have received | 


through the Church. I am grateful that I 
have found in Beaver the kind of Chris- 
tian college I had hoped to enter.” 

Twenty-five-year-old Lyn attends the 
Ashburn Presbyterian Church in Elkins 
Park, where she acts as adviser to junior- 
and senior-high Westminster Fellowship 
groups as part of her college field work. 

At Beaver, she is chairman of the 
YWCA group, violinist in the orchestra, 
member of the glee club, and secretary 
of the sophomore class. To help finance 
her education, Lyn works part-time in 
the college office. 

If she can get an extension of her visa, 
Lyn would like to earn her master’s de- 
gree. After her college work has been 
completed, she would like to return to 
the Philippines to take up a career in 
Church work. 

—Preccy Gwynn OpPENLANDER 
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OVERSEAS REPORTER 


Partnership in Europe 


A brief survey of our growing interchurch service through fraternal workers in Europe. 


In a suburb near Dunkirk, France, Mrs. Ray Teeuwis- 
sen, a fraternal worker, leads Sunday school class. 


Ray and Claire Teeuwissen are Presbyterian fra- 
ternal workers among the children and young people 
of a community center in an industrial suburb of 
Dunkirk, France. The Teeuwissens’ busy life includes 
weekday recreation classes, discussion groups, Sunday 
school classes, vacation Bible schools, and Sunday 
worship. Mrs. Teeuwissen, a nurse, treats the cuts, 
bruises, and other minor ailments of the children. 

Few of the parents of these young people are 
church members, but some have been won to Christ 
through this contact with their children. Now a chapel 
has be “en established at the center. The people of the 
community are accepting a larger portion of the op- 
erating budget, and this year they have taken an 
offering for Korean relief. All this is done in close 
fellowship with the French Reformed Church. 


Cimade 


The Dunkirk center is a part of the work of 
Cimade, a committee representing most of the Prot- 
estant young peoples’ organizations in France. With 
an outstanding history of thirteen years’ service 
to refugees, prisoners, and homeless, Cimade has 
brought comfort, food, clothing, and the Christian 
message to victims of war and political change. 
Cimade is still expanding with 1953 plans for w ork 
in Berlin refugee camps, an ecumenical student home 
at Bonn, a refugee social center in the mining area of 
eastern France, and help from Orthodox refugees 
cut off from their home church. 

Cimade is working in but one of a number of 





areas in which Presbyterians have been invited by 
European churches to assist them through interchurch 
service. European Christianity has been looking more 
and more to American churches as partners in the 
building of a world-wide Christian fellowship. Amer- 
ican Christianity is becoming more aware of its deep 
roots in the European churches. Christians on both 
sides of the Atlantic have much to offer each other. 
In line with this conviction, the Board of Foreign 
Missions has asked workers from churches overseas 
to come to this country to bring their witness and help. 


Interchurch Aid 


Altogether twenty of our fraternal workers are now 
serving in many capacities in western Europe. Most 
of these, like the Teeuwissens, work in strategic cen- 
ters under the Department of Interchurch Aid and 
Service to Refugees of the World Council of Churches. 
The department's program is directed by a committee 
of five, one of whom is Dr. Charles W. Arbuthnot, 
our field administrator for Europe. While free Europe 
struggles for political unity, European Christians are 
cooperating more closely across borders than ever 
before. In no small measure this is due to the World 
Council's ecumenical undertakings in which Presby- 
terians cooperate fully. 

Among these projects is a theological scholarship 
plan to enable 120 ministerial students to study out- 
side their home countries. Another is a health service 
for ill church workers; and a third is a work-camp 
program which has included 1,130 young people 
during the past year. Finally, Interchurch Aid chal- 
lenges the churches to pioneer in women’s service, in 
laymen’s work, and in new ways of extending Chris- 
tianity. 


Workers in Germany 


In the Ruhr area Presbyterian fraternal workers 
John and Kay Healey serve at Haus Villigst, a com- 
bined student work, social welfare, and conference 
center of the Church of Westphalia (see P.L., June 7, 
1952). The Healeys are “parents” for thirty appren- 
tice refugee boys who will become electricians, 
plumbers, and mechanics. Each boy studies his trade 
for three years, and during this time the Healeys have 
an opportunity to train him as a Christian citizen and 
to show him what Christian home life can be. Just re- 
cently these boys shared their meager incomes with 
Holland flood victims. 

Fraternal workers are seeking to help the Evangel- 
ical Church of Germany to maintain its unity in spite 
of the division of that country. While thousands are 
fleeing East Germany, millions of Christians must re- 
main there and witness to their faith in the face of 
hostile powers. The awareness that Christians are 
concerned and praying for them sustains them in 
that faith. 
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A REPORT ON THE BUILDING FUNDS CAMPAIGN 


In 1952 the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. began the largest single 
church extension drive ever attempted by American Protestants— 
the thirty-month, $12,000,000 Building Funds Campaign for new 
churches and seminary construction. This campaign has _ just 
passed the halfway mark, but already there are many results. 


NEW CHURCHES NOW 


| FOR NEW CONGREGATIONS, HOPES ARE BECOMING FACTS 








By Henry L. McCorkle 





Colonial-style Westminster Church of Amarillo, Texas, recent- 
ly completed, is one of “honor hundred” who topped goals. 


Most Americans have probably never 
been in a livestock auction barn. It’s a 
circular “fragrant” building with a pit 
in the center where the cattle usually 
stand to be sold. It’s good for sales 
and livestock exhibitions but not much 
else—ordinarily. 

But these aren’t ordinary times. In 
Dallas, Texas, one of these auction barns 
is being used right now as a church by 
a determined group of Presbyterians. 
Every Sunday the newly organized 250- 
member congregation of Dallas’s Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church meets for 
worship complete with pastor and choir 
in and around the auction pit. 

Other new Presbyterian congregations 
co, are or have been meeting in barbecue 
stands, tap-dance studios, barber shops, 
mortuaries, fire houses, and police courts. 
None of these new groups will admit 
they like being where they are. Two 
years ago they might have admitted be- 
ing discouraged, but today there is every 
reason for hope. 

In a year or so, the congregation of 
Dallas's Memorial Church will have a 





Of stone and redwood, functional Valley Community Church, 
Golden Valley, Minn., is strategically placed near new highway. 


The Twelve Forners oon é. building all its own. They have raised 
= | Preshylerian Fhurch “ - ~ ll $30,000 locally for construction. And 
io o a Se Ce calle their church has been validated for aid 


from the Building Funds Campaign. 
In Amarillo, Texas, sixty Presbyterians 
met in 1951 to organize a church, Today 
this group is the 400-member congrega- 
vee , tion of Amarillo’s Westminster Presby- 
Converted ranch home is first unit of church in Brighton, N.Y. terian Church. Their first church home 
Education unit and temporary sanctuary are now being built. — was actually a children’s home, but now 
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SEMINARIES ARE AIDED 




















The Building Funds Campaign is not limited entirely to new 
church construction. At San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
newly completed Geneva Hall (atop hill) and the new student 


commons, Alexander Hall, will receive some Building Funds aid. 





New dormitory of McCormick Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago is functional in design in both interiors and exterior, This 
room and others like it in the Fund-aided, four-story buff 
brick structure accommodate one hundred ninety-three men. 





they are jamming the first unit of their 
new plant, built with help from the Build- 
ing Funds Campaign (see photo, page 
83). Their 1953 budget including a 
good share for benevolences, is $30,000, 

Last year the congregation of another 
new church, Valley Community Pres- 
byterian in suburban Minneapolis, met 
in a school. Today Pastor Marvin Hed- 
berg is holding two crowded services 
every Sunday morning in the congrega- 
tion’s new church, aided by the Building 
Funds Campaign. In nearby North Co- 
mo, Minnesota, a suburb of St. Paul, 
Pastor James Butler and his growing 
congregation have just moved into an- 
other Building Funds-aided church. 

A restaurant and a fire house first 
sheltered the adults and children of the 
Twelve Corners Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of Brighton, New York, near Roches- 
ter. That was less than four years ago. 
Today the Twelve Corners Church has 
quintupled its membership to more than 
500, and has increased the size of its 
church school tenfold, to more than 400, 
The first unit of its plant has had the 
Standing Room Only sign up for more 
than two years. The second and third 
units are now under construction (see 
P.L., Oct. 4, 1952). Under Pastor James 
Walker’s leadership, the Twelve Corners 
members went to work and _ pledged 
$110,000 in one day last year toward 
their building program. This is another 
Building Funds church. 

The first project to be officially vali- 
dated for assistance by the Building 
Funds Commission—the Covenant Pres- 
byterian Church building, Palo Alto, 
California—was dedicated last fall, one 
year after the congregation was organ- 
ized. The church (see photo, page 36), 
is located in the midst of a thousand new 
homes. The congregation has allotted 13 
per cent of its 1953 budget to benevol- 
ences and expects to be completely self- 
supporting by 1955. Montgomery Vil- 
lage’s Presbyterian Church of the Roses, 
near San Francisco, also helped by the 
Building Fund, had to put on an addi- 
tion before it was formally organized 
(P.L., Feb. 21). 

To the auction-pit congregation. of 
Dallas and to the thousands of other 
Presbyterians throughout the nation 
who need new churches, the Building 
Funds Campaign means hope. One of 
the stated objectives of the Campaign 
was to help in the erection of some 250 
new churches. As of March 15, 1953, 
with the thirty-month drive halfway 
over, 116 projects in twenty-three syn- 
ods have been validated for aid through 
loans and grants. Of this number forty 
projects in sixteen synods have already 
been voted appropriations. Nine churches 
are finished and in operation. Five more 
in five different states will be finished 
shortly. And several dozen more are in 
the planning and blueprint stage 
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BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 


How well are we doing? 





National Progress (as of March 15, 1953) 
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CASH: $3,167,002.09 CASH AND PLEDGES: $10,652,376.19 


Synod Progress (as of December 31, 1952) 
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South Dakota 37.2% of $75,972 PAR 
West 35.19 of $60,165 ; toss 
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Wyoming 29.8% of 338,440 
Atlantic 27.0% of $22.509 
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*Florida MMMM 44% of 992,92. 
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*Because of prior church extension drive, Synod of Florida is only in seminary part of Campaign. 
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SEMINARIES ARE AIDED 





the Building Funds Campaign is not limited entirely to new 


church construction. 


At San Francisco Theological Seminary, 


newly completed Geneva Hall (atop hill) and the new student 


commons. Alexander Hall, will receive some Building Funds aid. 











New dormitory of McCormick Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago is functional in design in both interiors and exterior, This 
room and others like it in the Fund-aided, four-story buff 


brick structure accommodate one hundred ninety-three men. 


they are jamming the first unit of 
new plant built with help trom the | 


ing Funds Campaign (see phot 
3 Vheir 1955) budget inclu 
cood share for benevolences, is S30 0 
List vear the congregation of 


new church \ lle \ Cconnretiniat | 


bvterian in suburban Minneap 


Itt i school | vlan Pastor Narn I 
bet , IS holding two oo nvcdec 
every Sunday morning in the 


tions new church, aided by the | 
Funds Campaign. In nearby North 
mo, Ntnmesotia i suburb of St. | 
Pastor James Butler and his 
congregation have just moved i 
other Building Funds-aided chi 

\ restaurant: and) a fire house first 
sheltered the adults and children of the 
Pwelve Corners Presbyterian cor recva 
tion of Brighton, New York. near Roches 
ter. That was less than four vears ag 
Today the Twelve Corners Church ha 
quintupled its membership to more tha 
5300, and has increased the size of its 
church school tenfold, to more than 400 
The first unit of its plant has had the 
Standing Room Only sign up for more 
than two vears. Phi second and third 
units are now under construction (sec 
P.L., Oct. 4, 1952). Under Pastor James 
Walker's leadership, the Twelve Corners 
members went to work and pledged 
$110,000 in one dav last vear toward 
their building program. This is another 
Building Funds church. 

The first project to be officially, vali 
dated for assistance by the Building 
Funds Commission—the Covenant Pres 
bvterian Church building, Palo Alto 
Calitornia—was dedicated last: fall, on 
vear after the congregation Was organ 
ized. The church (see photo, page 36 
is located in the midst of a thousand new 
homes. The congregation has allotted 13 
per ce nt of its 1955 budget to benevol 
ences and expects to be completely self- 
supporting by 1955. Montgomery Vil 
lage’s Presbyterian ¢ hureh of thre Roses 
near San Francisco, also helped by the 
Building Fund, had to put on | 
tion before it was formally organized 
PLL... Feb. 21 

Po the auction pit congregal [ 
Dallas and to the thousands ot Chet 
Presbyterians throughout heer 
who need new churches, the Buil 
Funds Campaign means hope. O 
the stated objectives of the Can we 
was to help in the erection ot some 250 
new churches. As of Marcel 15, 1955 
with the thirtv-month drive halty 


ods have been validated tor aid thi us 
loans and grants. Of this mumber fort 
projects In sixteen synods have alre dy 
been voted appropriations. Nine churches 
are finished and in operation. Fiv« 

in five different states will be finish: 
shortly. And several dozen more are 
the planning and blueprint stage 
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BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 


How well are we doing? 


National Progress (as of March 15, 1953) 


CASH: $3,167,002.09 


CASH AND PLEDGES: 


$10,652,376.19 


Synod Progress (as of December 31, 1952) 
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of $101,939 
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$75,972 
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8 85.428 
20.6% of $7,983 

MM 4.4% of $92,922 


20% 40% 


60% 


of $354,045 


80% 


100% 


Because of prior church extension drive. Synod of Florida is only in seminary part of ¢ ampaign. 


10 Leading 


Presbyteries 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Hodge, Ga. 
Redstone, Pa. 
Osborne, Kan. 
Washington, D. C. 


Percent 


of Quota 


132.6% 
100.8% 
100.1% 
95.8% 
94.9% 


Houston, Tex. 


Binghamton, N., Y. 


Boise, Idaho 


Minot, N. D. 


Steuben-Elmira, N. Y, 


Percent 
of Quota 
94.7% 
92.7% 
90.7% 
90.3% 
89.5% 
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NEW CHURCHES NOW 





Another functional church in the upper Midwest is North 
Como Presbyterian in suburban St. Paul, Minnesota. Since this 
photo was taken last fall, the building has been completed. 





Modern Gothic will be the design of Southminster Church in 
Mission, Kansas, near Topeka, One of many Fund-aided 
projects past blueprint stage, it is also in “honor hundred.” 





Modern California mission style, Covenant Church of Palo 
Alto is one of five Building Funds churches now finished in 
California. It serves year-old community of more than 7,000. 


Most of the people who are in these 
new congregations are among the sev- 
enty million Americans who have moved 
in the past ten years. In the next ten 
years, these Presbyterians, settled in 
their new buildings, will be helping the 
thousands of other Presbyterians who 
will move to other new communities and 
need churches. But the new congrega- 
tions of today and tomorrow will never 
forget the courage, vision, and sacrifice 
of the people who didn’t move—the men, 
women, and children who have made 
the Presbyterian Church’s great exten- 
sion campaign possible. 

Perhaps the most renowned group of 
stay-at-homes is the congregation of First 
Church, Independence, Missouri. Their 
Building Fund quota was $5,608, but 
they felt so strongly that Independence 
needed a new Presbyterian church (pop- 
ulation growth of the city: 150 per cent 
in ten years) that they subscribed 
$50,000. A new church for Independ- 
ence, Trinity Presbyterian, has already 
been validated as a Building Funds 
project. 

Dozens of churches engaged in their 
own building programs gladly accepted 
full quotas. Many others postponed re- 
pairs or the addition of new equipment 
to help new congregations. Several 
churches accepted their full quotas 
weeks and even months before the drive 
started. And one hundred of the more 
than 4,500 that have already responded 
went way over the top of their goals. 

The Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Long Beach, California, is one of the 
“honor hundred.” It was the first of four 
churches in the Presbytery of Los An- 
geles to exceed its quota, and this by 
more than 50 per cent. When Calvary 
Church decided to give top priority to 
this nation-wide concern, it had just 
finished part of a major renovation pro- 
gram and had a large loan to pay off. 
Led by hard-working trustee Ray Griset, 
the congregation actually refinanced 
their loan by spreading out the pay- 
ments and mortgaging the manse in 
order to tackle their Building Fund goal 
of $5,241. The pledges totaled more than 
$8,200 and today the original goal has 
been more than paid off in cash. 

Has this effort hurt the congregation’s 
plans for local improvements? Absolute- 
ly not. Cheerful Ray Griset says, “Don't 
forget that we have our own little project 
here at Calvary to get under way soon. 
We're going to build a new dining room, 
enlarge our sanctuary, and get rid of 
those folding chairs.” 

The Philip J. Foti family of First 
Church, Olney, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, also believes in the Building Funds 
Campaign. One of the Fotis’ young sons 
is “president” of a “corporation” formed 
to meet the family pledge. Mr. Foti is 
the “treasurer.” Everyone contributes on 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Pastors’ wives tell how they feel about 


Living in the Manse 


Statistics suggest that Presbyterians 
are a home-loving people. Seventy-one 
per cent of Presbyterian families own 
the houses in which they live, as com- 
pared with an estimated 50 per cent of 
American families generally. Apparently 
Presbyterians prize the blend of inde- 
pendence and rootedness that goes with 
home ownership. 

But there’s one group of Presbyterians 
who fall far below the national average 
in this department. Only a negligible 
number of our pastors own the houses 
in which they live. Most ministers and 
their families are, all of their working 
lives, for better or worse, inextricably 
linked with a time-hallowed institution 
—the manse. 

How does it feel? What’s it like when 
the location, size, age, and state of repair 
of your home are determined by condi- 
tions largely beyond your control? Do 
our manses compare favorably, or un- 
favorably, with the dwellings of Presby- 
terian laymen? Are ministers and their 
families generally satisfied with their 
homes, or do they regard them as one 
of the hardships inherent in the pro- 
fession? ‘ 

A couple of home-owning editors of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire kicked these ques- 
tions around for awhile, then decided 
to get the facts. Because we believed 
women are, by and large, more sensitive 
to conditions about the home than their 
husbands, we wrote to 310 wives of 
Presbyterian pastors, asking them to fill 
out a twenty-four-item questionnaire 
about the manse and to add any com- 
ments they wanted to make. The sample 
of churches selected represents a cross 
section in respect to size of community, 
and size and wealth of the congregation. 
We received 268 replies in time to in- 
clude them in the tabulation—a phenom- 
enally high score of returns in such 
surveys. 

Some of the facts revealed by this 
survey are these: 

Of the “manse-wives” polled, 71 per 
cent rated their homes as equal to the 
average among the homes of the mem- 
bers of the churches served by their 
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By James W. Hoffman 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Witherspoon Building Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Questionnaire 


PRESBYTERIAN Lire will be most grateful if you, the wife of a Presbyterian 
pastor, will provide the information sought below. There is no need to sign 
your name, unless you decide you want to. 


1. Generally considering our manse and its equipment, I feel that it com- 
pares as follows with the houses of the members of our congregation: 


better than average 23-0% equal to 71.3% inferior to 5.7% 
*2.The number of persons in our family is 4- 
*3.The number of bedrooms in our manse is 3. 


4. I consider the number of bedrooms to be . . . 
too many *-!°c too few 7-1% just right if there are no guests 32.6% 


just right with allowances for guests 56.2% 


5. The number of bathrooms (not counting powder rooms or wash rooms) is: 


oon Sh tea 
one (6.9% more than one 23.5% 


6. Our heating unit burns... 


26.1% oil 32.1% gas 38.8% wood 38% other 2.2% 


coal 


7. I should say the condition of our manse is, in general: 


excellent 22.8% good 52.2% fair 19.4% poor 5.6% 





Figures in red are the averages of all answers received. 








Questionnaire Continued 








8. 


9. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


16. 


17. 


I estimate the value of our manse, if if were sold today, to be... 
Less than $8,000 $8,000 to $12,000 $12,000 to $16,000 
13.6% 34.5% 27.7% 
$16,000 or more 
24.2% 


The lawn or yard area is adequate for... 


gardening 93.8% children’s play 81.5% hanging laundry 00.2° 


Our manse is82.4% is not 17.6% located in the same vicinity as the 


homes of most of our church members. 


Is your manse located quite near the church? 


yes72.0% no28.0% 


If it is located near the church, do you wish it were farther away? 


yes 13.6% no 84.4% not sure 2.1°% 


If it is not near the church, do you wish it were nearer? 
yes 24.3% no 73.0% not sure 2.7% 
Most of the furniture in our manse is... 


owned by us99.3% owned by the church.7% 


I am checking the following items provided by the church for our use... 
nonautomatic electric or gas 
washing machine 08% refrigerator 16.0% 
an automatic food freezer 1% 
washing machin 2.6% 7 
& je 6% vacuum cleaner 1.1% 
clothes drie vi ’ 
lothes drier A% rugs 11.9% 
ironer ot % 
i bed or table 
draperies or linens 0.0% 
curtains 7.1% . 
rs 7.1% glassware AG 
china or silver AG 207 
1.1% none of these 71.3% 


- We have spent the following amount of money, of our own, to improve 


or redecorate the manse, 


from $50 to $500 from $500 to $2,000 


from nothing to $50 


62.7% 23.1% 1.5% 
more than $2,000 nothing 11.6% 
1.1% 


If the church were to improve or redecorate the manse at its expense, I 
suppose that the final choice of a wallpaper pattern would be made by .. . 


my husband and me¥5.1% someone else 4.9% 


We have... 


a telephone55.8% a telephone extension{43.4% none.8% 


My husband’s study is... 


in the manse42.5% in the church42.2% both] 4.0° elsewhere.4% 
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husbands. Twenty-three per cent called 
theirs “better than average.” Less than 
6 per cent considered their manses in- 
ferior to this standard. 

The number of bedrooms in the 
manses ranged from one to eight; most 
common number (41%) was three. Most 
of the women (over 56%) considered 
the number of bedrooms in their manses 
“just right with allowance for guests”— 
this question was asked because accom- 
modating guests is often a professional 
duty of pastors. Nearly 40 per cent re- 
ported, however, that the number of 
bedrooms was not adequate when guests 
came. 

The tabulation of the returns brought 
some pleasant surprises. We had asked, 
for example, whether the pastor's wife 
was content with the location of the 
manse in respect to distance from the 
church. We half expected to see an op- 
eration of the psychological principle 
that the grass looks greener on the other 
side. 

But as a glance at the survey will 
show, most women with manses near the 
church like it that way, and most with 
manses far from the church like it that 
way, too. Likewise pleasing was the re- 
sult of question # 23—most of the women 
are satisfied with the number of church 
meetings now being held in their homes. 

Informal comments added to the 
questionnaires by the ladies living in 
manses are very useful in interpreting 
the figures. Tabulation shows, for ex- 
ample, that 75 per cent of the manses 
are kept in good, or excellent, condition. 
Twenty-five per cent were rated fair or 
poor. The comments often reveal why 
one manse is run-down, how another is 
maintained in good repair. 

“A heating engineer says our bills are 
twice as much as they should be,” one 
unhappy latly writes. “The church keeps 
putting off doing anything with the 
manse—the trustees* think they are sav- 
ing money.” 

“We have a complete lack of continu- 
ing policy of upkeep,” another com- 
plains. “We have a wait-till-it-breaks- 
down, then-fix-it arrangement.” 

“We have to sell the trustees on re- 
pairs,” says another. “They don't realize 
it’s just good business to protect their 
investment in the manse by taking care 
of it as a good landlord would.” 

“Keep a manse committee,” one 
woman advises. “Trustees usually know 
little about their manse. They never visit 
it, they'll repair the roof if you tell them 
it’s leaking, but they don’t keep up with 
it.” 

Designated responsibility for the 
manse seems to work out well in churches 
that have tried it. “The House Commit- 
tee of the Board of Trustees,” one happy 
woman writes, “is extremely conscious 
of the manse. They deserve more credit 
than they will get this side of Heaven. 

“Improvements are made possible,” 
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writes another, “by the president of our 
Ladies’ Aid—she’s a jewel.” One manse- 
wife admits she wishes there were a 
woman on their manse committee. “Men 
don’t seem to think of asking what needs 
to be done or notice the shabby paper 
and paint.” 

Some of the ladies have had contrast- 
ing experiences. “In a previous manse 
the trustees used to enjoy a good laugh 
telling about the poor minister's wife 
who had to wear galoshes in the kitchen 
to keep her feet warm. The trustees here 
are lovely—they were ‘trained’ by my 
predecessor here. She saw that the trus- 
tees had a meeting in the coldest room 
in the house. From a warm room up- 
stairs she watched as one by one the 
men slipped out to the hall to get their 
overcoats. After that they did some in- 
sulating.” 

The fact that many members of the 
congregation feel like co-landlords of the 
manse sometimes leads to delicate or 
amusing situations. When redecorating 
is indicated, for example, who selects 
the paper and paint? Happily, in 95 
per cent of the manses polled, the min- 
ister and wife are consulted about the 
decor. But apparently some people are 
slow to realize that the manse is, besides 
a property of the church, a home for a 
man and his family. One woman told 
how hard it was to act grateful when 
their family returned from vacation to 
find the manse entirely redecorated— 
“in a style my grandmother might have 
liked. They meant it as a pleasant sur- 
prise for us, which was awfully nice of 
them. But how would they react if some- 
one took such a liberty with their homes 
when they were away?” 

Another manse committee was more 
thoughtful—they wrote to the vacation- 
ing pastor and his wife, asking their 
preferences in color and design. 

One woman wrote that she would 
have a voice in selection only if her 
husband shared the cost. Another said 
the committee asked her and her hus- 
band to select paper for six rooms, but 
allowed them to see only one sample 
book—for twenty minutes. 

A few ministers’ wives have to con- 
tend with people who regard the manse 
as a sort of clubhouse. In one place 
people wander in whenever they want 
to use a telephone—and in that church 
the pastor pays the phone bill. In an- 
other, “Several older women claimed 
they had a right to come into the manse 
without knocking, because ‘the church 
owns the manse.’” Another lady con- 
fided to the questionnaire, “People come 
in without knocking any hour of the 
day or night, then act shocked when they 
encounter a member of the family in 
shorts or slip. We crave the same privacy 
other people have—or is that asking too 
much?” One woman wrote, “Recently 
some of the ladies held a meeting in the 
manse while I was away on a trip. This 
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manse than elsewhere? 


yes 17.7% 


yes 20.9% 


number of persons present 27, 


manse? 


prefer more |3.8°% 


prefer fewer 3.1% 


*18.On an average day, Mondays through Fridays, from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
P.M., I estimate that my husband spends 33 


hours in the manse, 


19. Do people with problems come to see your husband more often at the 


no 52.3% 


20. Is any room in your manse regularly used by church groups or classes? 


no 79.1°; 


*21.1f groups or classes meet in the manse, how many such meetings would 
you estimate are held there in an average month? 
Number of meetings in an average month 5, 


*22. What is the largest group of people you have entertained on any one 
occasion in the manse in the last year? 


23. Would you prefer more or fewer meetings and social gatherings in the 


satisfied 83.1% 


24. Please use the two columns below to tell what repairs, replacements, 
and improvements are (a) desperately and immediately needed; or (b) 
desirable and needed in the foreseeable future. 











Repairs and Desperately and Desireable in the 
Improvments immediately foreseeable future 
Needed (a) (b) 
Repair or replace stove 1.5% 8.6% 
Repair or replace roof 3.4% 9.7% 
Repair plumbing 6.3% 11.6% 
Install new bathroom 5.2% 13.8% 
Repair or replace heating 5.6% 15.7% 
Paper or paint walls 3.2% 12.5% 
Paint woodwork 6.3% 31.7% 
Repair or replace floors 6.3% 17.9% 
Paint exterior 13.4% 27.2% 
Repair masonry 5.6% 7.5% 
None 65.7% 20.9% 








*Median figure 











was done without my knowledge.” 
The most common source of dissatis- 
faction seems to be large—often called 
“barn-like”—manses built three or more 
generations ago (one dwelling was 
willed to the church on condition it be 
used as the manse “forever”). The occu- 
pant of one such house writes that it 


costs over four hundred dollars a winter 
to heat their manse. With thirteen high- 
ceilinged rooms, “It could have been 
operated successfully only with a full- 
time maid. Since even a cleaning woman 
was unobtainable, the minister’s wife 
had an insurmountable task.” The lady 
goes on to describe the remodeling job, 
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Put away, the 

Checkerette stores 
like a folding chair 
Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up in a few min- 
utes, without tools. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- 
structed, it stands rigid 
in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 
coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops—for parties, luncheon groups—for 
stand-by = permanent ee 
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Every progressive church should 
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‘LIVING IN THE MANSE 


converting the manse into apartments, 
that solved the problem. These spacious 
dwellings were wisely designed in an 
age of larger families and abundant do- 
mestic help, but many present-day manse 
hostesses feel that these old mansions 
have become “white elephants” to con- 
gregation and pastor’s family alike. “Oh 
for a nice little manse!” wrote one lady 
on her questionnaire, and a number 
echoed her sentiments. 

It is only fair to report that a few 
women, after answering our factual ques- 
tions objectively, wrote their view that 
ministers and their wives ought not to 








A vanishing type of manse is the high-ceilinged, many-room, 19th-century house. 
Once suitable, it now costs too much to heat, takes too many woman-hours to clean. 


be concerned about the size, condition, 
and attractiveness of their homes. “A 
pastor and his family,” one said, 
“oughtn’t to expect to live as well 
their parishioners.” Wrote another, “Just 
as Jesus told his disciples not to worry 
about ‘earthly things, we do not worry 
about earthly things. With so many peo- 
ple who need help, the degree of luxury 
in the manse is unimportant.” 

We could go on for columns quoting 
from the questionnaires—about the fam- 
ily who really didn’t mind the leak in 
the roof because the water dripped 
squarely into the bathtub and down the 








Interior attractiveness of manses depends largely on judgment of pastors and wives. 
99.3% buy most of their own furniture; 95.1% choose decor of paint and paper. 
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Comparing the manse with laymen’s homes, 71.3% called their manses equal to the 
average, 23% better than average. Only 5.7% considered their manses inferior. 


drain, about the bride whose pastor 
husband took her home to a manse with 
“absolutely nothing in it but the plumb- 
ing, bats in the attic, and a snake in 
the bathtub”; or about the mother who 
has to herd the children into the bed- 
room of their two-room (apartment ) 
manse every time her husband has a 
pastoral caller. 

But the impression such examples 
give would be unfair. They are excep- 
tions in an over-all picture of satisfaction. 
Most of the pastors’ wives are contented 
with their homes. The size, location, 
condition, and appearance of the manse 


is, in a gratifying number of cases, just 
what the occupants would have ordered. 
Hardship cases are rare in the survey, 
and even minor complaints are outnum- 
bered by expressions of gratitude for 
the thoughtful attention congregations 
give to the family in the manse. 

One woman summed up the com- 
ments of the majority: “It’s fun living 
in manses and bringing out their pos- 
sibilities. Lots of folks feel sorry for 
those living in a manse—but really I 
don’t think many of us need sympathy. 
Most of us are happy and wouldn't trade 
places with anyone.” 





Because pastors often have to entertain guests, adequate bathroom is vital. Poll 
shows 17.9% of manses need plumbing repairs. 23.5% have more than one bathroom. 
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A genuine 
Moller 
pipe organ... 









THE ARTISTE— 
A TRUE PIPE ORGAN 


for only $3975*... 
installed! 


Now, with the Artiste, 
M. P. Moller offers you 
the thrill of owning, 

and the ease of playing, 
a true, high-quality pipe 
organ at the price of 
substitute instruments. 
Look at these features: 
e@ 233 precision-made pipes 


@ pipes, mechanism (except blower) 
Contained in case 


@ compact case and console of 
beautiful black walnut 


e@ conforms to AGO standards 
e 19 tilting-tablet stop controls 
@ expression and crescendo pedals 


See—hear—play— 
THE ARTISTE! 


CALL OR WRITE: 


MOLLER 


Renowned for Pipe Organs 
Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


*Price slightly higher in the far West. 
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Al AS 
‘the beauty of the 
Bells of Flanders 


At the first opportunity, listen 
to the Flemish-type “Carillonic 
Bells.”” Note particularly the 
delightful harmony this instru- 
ment is capable of. Such variety 
is possible because Schulmerich 
has matched in this outstand- 
ing electronic carillon the true 
perfection of the famous 
Flanders bells. 

The tonal clarity and musi- 
cal brilliance will set your heart 
a-throbbing, we promise. No 
other electronic bell instrument 
can equal the true bell tones 
of Schulmerich’s Flemish-type 
“Carillonic Bells.” Yourchurch 
deserves this instrument 
—and can afford it; a 
tower isn’t required. 

Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 





re 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
12128A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
“Carillonic Bells’ is a trademark for 
products of 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 





—— 








Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman 
Stained Glass 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 


EVergreen 6-4103 











PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 11 f : 
183) — + Be a yee A wie 1953 
OX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 Eest 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 















Audio-Visual 
Aids 


Excellent films and recordings are available. 
Does your church have the equipment to use them? 


By W. Burton Martin 





Choosing the best equipment for the 
use of films and recordings in the church 
program is not difficult. Determining fac- 
tors are needs, finances, and leadership. 

Look first at the program, what it is 
and what it could be. Six-year-olds in 
the Sunday church school can’t help 
learning with filmstrips like When Jesus 
Was a Boy and Sunday Around the 
World. Youth will do some real thinking 
and discussing in a session which uses 
| the 16mm film Boundary Lines or Again 

Pioneers. For adults the sound filmstrip 
| The Living Word presents the panorama 
of the Scriptures with freshness and 
clarity. The supply material is almost 
limitless. 
Now look at the leadership. Don’t be 
discouraged that many don’t know a 
projector from a camera. But determine 
that church school teachers, youth lead- 
ers, women’s society officers, and other 
|leaders will learn. Many adults carry 
/over a “don’t touch” complex from the 
discipline of their childhood. But fa- 
| miliarity with the use of the tools for 
| projection and playback stimulates in- 
terest in these media of communication. 
| What about the finances? A few guid- 
| ing principles: 








_ 


| 1. Buy that which will have the greatest 
| use, 


bo 


. Consider the budget necessary to pro- 
vide material for use in the equipment. 


jw 


. Explore the availability of the less fre- 
quently used equipment on a loan 
basis. 


Starting your program with $200.07? 
First piece of equipment would be a 
good slide-filmstrip projector. This may 





be first priority even though the church 





now has one to which persons have be- 
come attached through eight or ten years 
of use. The following specifications are 
important: 


1. Projection of both slides and film- 
strips. 


to 


. Provision for centering of slides for 
good focus regardless of thickness of 
the mounts. 


ios) 


. Top threading, scratchproof filmstrip 
channel. 


4. 300 watt lamp (at least). 
5. Quiet onerating motor-fan for cooling. 


Standard equipment has a 5” lens. 

An additional lens, 7” or 9”, will be 
very useful. For best presentation the 
projector should be back of the audience 
and the longer focal-length lens makes 
it possible. Suppose that the screen is 
60” X< 60”. The formula is like this: 

Single frame filmstrip + 5” lens + 
28’ = 60” image. 

Single frame filmstrip + 7” lens + 40° 
= 60” image. 

When you walk out of the store the 
proud possessor of a fine projector, be 
certain you have two or three spare 
projector lamps. It is strange how many 
people wait until the lamp in the pro- 
jector has burned out before buying a 
new one. A disproportionate share of 
lamps seem to give their last flicker on 
Sunday or in the evening when photo 
supply stores are closed. Keep a spare 
in the projector case. 

The screen is important. Presumably 
it will be used in several different rooms, 
calling for easy portability. Tripod 
models are good. Minimum size should 
be 60” X 60”. 
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Approximate expenditures thus far: 
Slide-filmstrip projector 


with case $95.00 
7” lens 25.00 
2 spare lamps 8.00 
Tripod screen 60” X 60” 45.00 
$173.00 


When a larger investment is possible, 
the next piece of equipment may be a 
two- or three-speed record player. Many 
filmstrips are available with the narra- 
tion or story on records, using profes- 
sional narrators, musical backgrounds, 
and sound effects. Recordings, such as 
All Aboard for Adventure, are prepared 
both for radio broadcast and “in-church” 
use. General Assembly Highlights—1951 
took the voices and spirit of that great 
meeting into many churches. 

For good results the record player 
should include the following features: 


. At least two speeds, 78 rpm and 33% 
rpm. 


_ 


to 


Pick-up arm capable of playing the 
16” transcriptions, as well as micro- 
groove records. 


i) 


Eight- to twelve-inch speaker de- 
tachable from rest of unit, so that it 
may be placed at the front of the 
group, some distance from turntable. 
Price will be approximately $100.00. 


The time will come to think of a 16mm 
sound projector, to bring the many ex- 
cellent motion pictures into the experi- 
ence of the congregation. 

Competition and research have re- 
sulted in many fine models now on the 
market. All major brands have both a 
less expensive, light-weight, one-case 
unit and the regular two-case machine. 
The former are satisfactory for classroom 
use but not adequate for most auditor- 
iums. 

The following should be sought in the 
16mm projector: 


1. 1000 watt lamp 

2. 20 watt speaker output 

3.12” speaker in case separate from 
projector. 

. Silent operation 

. Ease of threading 

Approximate cost is $550.00 


oe 


There is more to good projection 
than the projector. Adequate darkening 
of the room is essential. A small invest- 
ment in opaque shades will pay divi- 
dends. Heavy draperies will be more 
attractive and may provide for more 
adequate ventilation. Whichever is used, 
prepare the rooms in which the equip- 
ment is to be used most frequently. 
Darkness is as essential to the use of 
films as light is to the singing from the 
hymnbook. 
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Adequate ventilation is important. 
This may be by window or exhaust fans. 
Situations vary. Anticipate your problem 
and deal with it in advance. 

A projection table will avoid the 
projector - on - top - of - box - on - top - 
of - chair - on - top - of - table technique, 
sometimes used with “smashing” suc- 
cess. A table made by men of the con- 
gregation will probably be better than 
any on the market commercially. Height 
should be about five feet, or high enough 
to project over the heads of the audience. 
The table top should be large enough 
to hold 16mm sound projector and 
slide-filmstrip machine. One shelf will 
hold reels, slides, boxes, and other equip- 
ment; another may hold the record turn- 
table. A heavy duty light cord may lead 
from the table to a wall outlet. Three or 
four outlets may be built into the table 
into which projector and the other in- 
struments will be plugged. 

Permanent wiring for the speaker 
cable is inexpensive and eliminates the 
danger of cords running through the 
room. Certainly all church building or 
remodeling projects should provide for 
audio-visual equipment. But any audi- 
torium or room may be equipped with an 
input jack at the rear of the room near 
the projector and a cord placed incon- 
spicuously around the room to a jack at 
the front. The projector is plugged in 
at the back of the room and the speaker 
at the front. This same device may be 
used for the record player. For long 
distances, inexpensive transformers may 
be needed. A radio man can give specifi- 
cations in terms of the local need. 

The tape recorder is a valued tool in 
many churches. With it classes prepare 
stories or narrations to accompany pic- 
tures, choirs “hear themselves as others 
hear them,” pastors “listen back” to their 
sermons. Selections from morning wor- 
ship services are taken to shut-ins. There 
are a multitude of ways in which this 
machine may serve the church. 

Speed of the unit refers to the num- 
ber of inches of tape which go past the 
recording head per second. For profes- 
sional and radio use, the 15 ips is indi- 
cated. Schools and semiprofessional use 
may call for 7% ips. Many home machines 
are 3% ips. Some machines are dual- 
speed, having both 3% and 7%, or 74 and 
15. The faster the speed the higher the 
fidelity and the greater the ease in 
editing. 

For church use 7% speed is standard. 
The speaker in any of these recorders is 
small, and usable for monitoring or home 
use only. For the church an external 
speaker, 8 to 12 inch, should be used. 

Prices begin at about $169.50. 

Films, filmstrips, and recordings are 
powerful allies of the church. Good 
equipment 1s not the only prerequisite to 
their effective use, but it’s a very fine be- 
ginning. 











PROJECTS PICTURES 


OF UP TO THEATRE SIZE 
AND SNOW-WHITE BRILLIANCY 


Even in 
DIFFICULT-TO-DARKEN 
ROOMS 








‘al 
The New 
STRONG 


UNIVERSAL 


High Intensity A.C. 
ARC SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Ideal for use under daylight or artifi- 
cial lighting conditions in schools and 
churches where a darkened room is not 
desirable, practical or economical. 

Entirely safe in the hands of a layman, 
the Strong Universal is easier to operate 
than the average 16mm projector. Simply 
plug into any 110-volt A.C. convenience 
outlet. Draws only 12 amperes. The 
motor-driven arc will project continu- 
ously for 80 minutes without retrimming. 

The Strong Universal Model No. 44000 
projects 314,” x 4” slides. Comes com- 
plete with blower, slide carrier, power 
transformer and arc lamphouse with 
motor-fed carbons. Adaptations permit 
the projection of 2” x 2” slides. Lenses 
as required for other than customary 
installations are available. 

Use Coupon Now to 
Obtain Full Details and Prices. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 








THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. | 
66 CITY PARK AVENUE e@ TOLEDO 2, OHIO 1 
Please send brochure and prices on the Strong } 
Universal Slide Projector. | 
NAMB... ccc ccccccccccsccceccceee ecccece | 
ADDRESS... ccccccccesccccccscsccesesece | 
CITY & STATE. occcccccscccccccccecccees | 
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What gods do college 
students worship ? 





CAMPUS GODS 
ON TRIAL 
By CHAD WALSH 


Have you ever wished you could 
help college students who are misled 
by current intellectual fads? Have you 
ever been called upon to answer young 
people who think that science or eco- 
nomics of some ism holds the answer 
to all problems? 

Chad Walsh here presents a search- 
ing examination of the forces that in- 
fluence campus thinking. He shows the 
inadequacies of these campus gods, and 
then states positively the doctrine of 
Christianity as it can be applied to 
the problems of college students. 

A well-known writer, college pro- 
fessor, and minister, Chad Walsh bril- 
liantly presents the case for religious 
literacy on campus. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 














Looking for Something New 
in a daily devotional guide? 
Send for a sample copy of 


RIVER OF LIFE 


Address: River of Life Associates 


10981 Wilshire Drive, Detroit 13, Mich. 


PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
pny 424.4224. 4 
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WRITE FOR 
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J.P REDINGTON &CO. 


GENUINE CHIMES 
BELLS & CARILLONS 
as installed in 
The Bok Tower + St. Thomas Church, N. Y. 

Harkness Tower Yale « Harvard U. 
St. Paul’s, London and Elsewhere by 

TAYLOR of ENGLAND 

R 4 GEORGE I 
PRINCE ST 


PAYNI 
PATERSON 7.N. J 








ALWAYS MENTION Presbyterian Life 
when making a purchase from one of our a‘- 
vertisers, He is interested in knowing about 
your response. 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


“Blessed, are they which do hunger 


and thirst after righteousness: 
shall be filled” (Matthew 5:6). 

Hunger and thirst are necessary to 
life; they cause every living organism 
to seek the food and drink needed for 
growth and health. There is hunger and 
thirst of the mind and spirit of man, as 
well as of the body. If it is to be healthy, 
the body requires fats, proteins, and car- 
bohydrates (sugar and starch) in proper 
balance. A diet of starch will produce 
fat, but low vitality with little strength 
and endurance; the body becomes over- 
weight but undernourished. It suffers 
from hidden hunger. 


for they 


A Balanced Diet for the Soul 

Hidden hunger of the soul is a wide- 
spread sickness of our day. This is due 
to an improper religious diet, not from 
lack of interest in religion but from the 
wrong kind of religious emphasis. 

Religion may concern itself primarily 
with emotionalism, ecstatic excitement, 
manifesting itself only for public con- 
sumption. If it makes little or no differ- 
ence in the way we live at other times, 
it produces spiritual sickness. If it be- 
comes a substitute for moral conduct, 
it is pernicious. It fosters complacency 
but not true happiness. 

Religion may keep its ear to the 
ground for signs of approval from the 
crowd; it then is a kind of exhibitionism: 
“All their deeds they do to be seen of 
men.” When we do religious work for 
the applause it wins, we contract the 
disease known as hypocrisy. On the 
Greek stage, a hypocrite Was a player 
who wore a mask. Religious exhibition- 
ists always live behind masks. Jesus said 
of them that they “devour widows’ 
houses,” by foreclosing mortgages, and 
for a “pretense” make long prayers, to 
conceal their rascalitv. This sort of re- 
ligion does not make people happy, 
either the widow or the pretender to 
religion. 

Religion may have great zeal for the 
correct formulation of a creed, but little 
concern with ethical conduct. A sound 
creed is necessary to right living, but not 
a substitute for it. Te have the “form of 
godliness,” without a real experience of 
God’s power to make life godly, produces 





a hard, formal religion, which makes no 
one happy, either the religionist or those 
who have to live with him. 





The hunger and thirst of the soul can- 
not be satisfied with any of these un- 
balanced diets. They all leave hidden 
hunger and spiritual sickness. 

According to Jesus, it is those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness 
who are happy, satisfied. To Jesus’s con- 
temporaries, the man who kept the law 
carefully was righteous. This meant that 
he had been circumcised when eight 
days old; that he washed his hands after 
the prescribed manner; that he observed 
all the Sabbath rules; etc. But Jesus said, 

. . Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 
5:20). Paul said of his own pre-Chris- 
tian, Pharisaic righteousness that it had 
kept him from knowing Christ and His 
power in his life, until he gave it up, 
counting it all to be loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
his Lord (Philippians 3:2-11). To Jesus, 
righteousness consists of right relations 
to God and man: it is to love God with 
all our being and to love our neighbor 
as ourselves. 

None of us love God and our neigh- 
bor in this way, so we cannot qualify 
for happiness by anything we have 
achieved. That is w hy lesus put happi- 
ness on the’ basis of hungering and thirst- 
ing for it. We hunger and thirst for what 
we do not have; this makes us seek it. 


They Shall Be Satisfied 

It is only when we do hunger for 
righteousness, rightness with God and 
man, as the hungry man yearns for food, 
that we can have God's remedy for the 
evil of the world, for its sins and sorrows. 
Jeremiah diagnosed the sins of his time 
as the forsaking of the living God, the 
fountain of living water, and turning 
to other gods, which were broken cis- 
terns which can hold no water. There 
are many substitute gods today which 
have left men hungry and confused. 
Some of them are desire for power, pres- 
tige, and security. These may have their 
place but are inadequate of themselves 
to fill the hunger of the soul. 

In a troubled time, many centuries 
ago, the prophet wrote, “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price” 
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(Isaiah 55:1). God has everything for us 
that our soul needs. He can supply us 
far more richly than we ask or think. 
God is like a fountain continually brim- 
ming over to flood every receptive heart. 

Jesus said to the woman of Samaria, 
“If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me 
to drink; thou wouldest have asked of 
him, and he would have given thee liv- 
ing water” (John 4:10). This wells up 
in the heart of man, and becomes a 
fountain of refreshment and life. But 
we must remember that Jesus never ex- 
pected us to receive this without passing 
it on. 

The very thirst for righteousness is 
a form of righteousness; it is a recogni- 
tion that we do not have it. When the 
psalmist said, “As the hart panteth af- 
ter the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God” (Psalm 42:1), he 
was describing the intensity of the thirst 
of his soul for right relations with his 
God. Every man who thinks seriously 
has at times this deep longing for a sense 
of the peace and serenity that comes 
only from finding God. God can and 
will make us righteous by forgiving us 
our sins, and by remaking us as his 
Spirit works within our lives, if we ask 
him. 

God is not so hard to find. He is avail- 
able at all times, if we seek him. He 
is as near to us as the air we breathe, 
for in him we live and move and have 
our being. However, the time we spend 
groping for God and never quite finding 
him is a common tragedy today. It has 
been truly said, “God cannot be found 
apart from the agony of desire.” But 
Jesus said that God can be found by 
all those who hunger and thirst to do 
right. We close the door on God only 
when we are more concerned with our 
reputation and prestige than with doing 
right for right’s sake. We miss the way 
to God and grope in the fog of self-in- 
terest only when we look in the wrong 
direction. 


Conclusion 

Hidden hunger is tragic, but unneces- 
sary; but it cannot be cured until we 
recognize it. When we hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, we realize what we 
need. When we hunger and thirst for 
something we cannot quite define or 
grasp, it is time to stop and take a spir- 
itual invoice. This may be God’s way 
of revealing to us what we lack. For the 
millions who do not find life worth liv- 
ing, this is the sure way to the answer. 
There is no necessity for life to lack the 
peace and fullness that comes to those 
who know God. He is more than ready 
to satisfy us, “to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think” 
(Ephesians 3:20). 








NEW CHURCHES NOW 
(Continued from page 36) 


a self-denial basis. The children—Vin- 
cent, Robert, Phillip and Theresa—each 
get weekly allowances and also earn 
money doing errands and odd jobs. The 
family puts its Building Fund money in 
a mayonnaise jar. “Treasurer” Foti makes 
up any deficiency at the end of each 
month and pays the monthly pledge to 
the Olney church. This plan and others 
are used by scores of the 800 families in 
Olney’s First Church. 

It is no wonder that the Olney Pres- 
byterians unanimously accepted their 
full quota of $8,097 in November, 1951, 
almost two months before the Cam- 
paign began. And it is no wonder that 
this church of medium-income families 
actually raised $15,882—almost double 
their quota—to become another of the 
“honor hundred” churches. 

On a ridge in North Dakota stands 
the small, white frame Mt. Zion Presby- 
terian Church, pastorless for some 
twenty years. There are only nine mem- 
bers on the roll of this church, but these 
nine pledged Mt. Zion’s full quota of 
$459. 

The Navajo Presbyterians of Fort De- 
fiance, Arizona, can’t even call them- 
selves “low-income” families, but they 
paid in cash $120.50 of their $150 quota 
on one Sunday. A twelve-year-old in the 
congregation told Pastor Henry Reem- 
tsma, “I want to earn some money to 
help build churches.” The boy got a job 
chopping wood and put his entire pay 
—one dollar — toward the quota. And 
there are hundreds more stories like 
these in every one of the churches which 
has done its part. 


Task isn’t done yet 


But the Building Funds Campaign 
doesn’t end until June, 1954. And there 
are still more than 2,000 churches which 
as yet have not done their part, even 
though five-sixths ($10,652,000) of the 
combined-church-extension and_ semi- 
nary-construction goal of $12,000,000 
has been reached 

“The congregations which have not 
yet participated in the Campaign can 
insure or block the success of this major 
undertaking,” says Campaign co-direc- 
tor Dr. Glenn W. Moore. “The congre- 
gations yet to participate will decide 
whether thirty more congregations can 
be formed in churchless communities, 
and whether an added half-million dol- 
lars goes to strengthen seminaries. 

“The Church is entirely dependent 
upon them for the completion of the 
task. We hope they will act quickly to 
join those who have done their part. Our 
Church has the right to be proud of its 
teamwork and of its achievement in 
completing a project which it decided 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


The Door Opens: Everybody Wel- 
come! by Marion Wefer. A 
pageant-play in nine brief epi- 
sodes. Simple setting; time: 30 
minutes. The theme is home mis- 
sions and human rights. 35c. 

The Answers, by Darius Swann. A 
provocative treatment of the re- 
sponse of the masses to Commu- 
nism and to Christianity. Prepared 
for a verse-speaking choir and 
suitable for church services, 
young adults’ and student groups. 
Time: 20, minutes. 10c; 20 or 
more, 7c each. 

New Partnership in Europe. An 
illustrated pamphlet about Pres- 
byterian fraternal workers in 
Europe and the wide range of ac- 
tivities on that continent in which 
our Church shares through the 
World Council of Churches. 10 to 
100 free; additional, per 100 
$3.00. 

It’s Summertime in Westminster 
Fellowship. Describes the sum- 
mer program of Westminster Fel- 
lowship and the method by which 
the Church shares in financing the 
program. Free. 

But When Life Tumbles in, What 
Then? A reprint of Dr. Arthur 
John Gossip’s famous sermon 
which was preached the first Sun- 
day after his wife’s sudden death. 
Helpful to all suffering bereave- 
ment. Pocket-size pamphlet. 2c. 

These Four and More. Illustrated 
folder on National Missions and 
children for distribution on Chil- 
dren’s Day, June 14. Your pastor 
may use the order blank in the 
Presbyterian Plan Book to order 
this folder, calendar cover or in- 
sert, and offering envelopes in 
quantity. Free. 

Vacation Church School Catalog. 
In this catalog you will find 
descriptions of the new Westmin- 
ster Vacation Church School texts 
and information to help with all 
phases of your vacation church 
school program. Free. 

Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 

tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Write for comprehensive free catalog of Lit- 
erature and Audio-Visual Materials. 











CHILDREN’S STORY... 


THE DAY BEFORE SPRING 


It was April, but the sky was gray, 
and the New England ground was cold 
and hard. Below in the harbor, the May- 
flower rode at anchor upon rough, tossed 
waves. 

Little Charity Winslow pulled the 
heavy wooden door of her cabin shut 
behind her and drew her long, gray 
cape more tightly across her shoulders 
as she stepped out into the blustering 
wind. The errand on which she had 
been sent, to gather an armload of pine 
cones and bark for kindling, seemed 
more like pleasure than duty, for she 
loved the out-of-doors. 

In front of the girl a narrow path 
branched in two directions. On her right 
a hard, beaten track wound upward to 
a gentle slope, the burial place of the 
Pilgrims. Charity turned from this to- 
ward the higher hill opposite, which 
jutted out into the sea. 

How lovely this land must be in the 
summer time, she thought, but is it ever 
summer here? When do the leaves come 
out and the sun shine and the flowers 
blossom? In England now it is already 
green—but no, I will not think of Eng- 
land. This is my new home and I love 
it, even though it is so large and wild. 

A boisterous gust whipped Char- 
ity’s cape loose, and she commenced to 
shiver. 

True, it is very lonely, she reflected, 
only the wind and the waves—and to- 
morrow the Mayflower sails back. 

“Peace — peace — peace — spring will 
soon be here,” came a faint, flute-like call 
carried on the wind. 

With hands clasped Charity listened 
and marveled. Soft, sweet, low, an eager 
trill, it came again—a bird song close at 
hand. Charity hurried forward. 

Still beyond her and now on the other 
side it was repeated, “Peace — peace — 
peace — spring will soon be here,” and 
she glimpsed the swift wingbeats of a 
tiny, feathered form. On and up the hill 
it flew, first on one side of the path, then 
on the other, stopping often to cling 
upon a bramble or a leafless twig and 
throw back its merry notes. With eager- 
ness Charity followed, her eyes sparkling 
and her cheeks glowing with delight. 

On the hill’s crest stood a solitary 
pine, its gnarled trunk and spreading 
branches surrounded by rough boulders. 
Here the songster alighted and again 
flung out its summons to Charity. 

As she approached more slowly and 
very quietly, the wee, brown bird darted 
in among the boughs. Her quick eye 
traced its flight, and she stood on tip- 
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toe to peer down between the clustering 
pine needles. 

For a long time Charity remained 
motionless, gazing in wonder and delight 
while the bird flew in and out uttering 
short, quick lisps. 

Then once more came the rapturous 
song, almost bursting the little throat 
with melody. The eyes of the watching 
child in the shadow of the granite rocks 
grew big and dark with thought. 

“Peace — peace — peace — spring will 
soon be here,” she repeated. “That is 
what the bird is telling me.” 

Up the hill from the harbor climbed 
two tall, bearded men—Governor John 
Carver and Elder Brewster—deep in con- 
versation. Near the giant pine they 
paused, and Charity, hidden from sight, 
was startled from her dreaming by their 
heavy voices borne to her on the wind. 

She heard the Governor say, “I shall 
advise in the meeting tonight that we all 
go back with the Mayflower.” 

“Oh, Master Carver ...” came the 
Elder’s voice. 

“All winter my faith has never wav- 
ered,” the first speaker continued, “be- 
cause we knew when we started out 
that we should meet hardships. But this 
—this continued cold and_ starvation, 
these graves whose number ever grows 


The Governor broke off, gazing, as 
Charity knew, toward the other hill, this 
brave leader whom his followers had 
never seen except in a commanding at- 
titude. 

“Until now I have waited for the 
spring,” he continued, “cheering my own 
heart and others’ with the thought of 
warmth and crops. But this country is 
not like the Old World, it seems. Is there 
no end to winter here, no growing sea- 
son? Seed planted in this barren ground 
will be wasted.” 

Slowly came the Elder’s reply, “Ah, 
brother, I know not what to say. Even 
that light which bade us so unques- 
tioningly to come has grown dim. I, too, 
am no longer sure that our move was 
wise. For truly this land seems now to 
be forsaken even of God, whom we came 
hither to worship.” 

The Governor spoke again, “There 
was little enough life here before we 
came—only a few savages—and of us who 
landed only half remain alive. If the ship 
sails back without us we cannot hope 
to live for long in this desolate place of 
rocks and sea. Perhaps if the clouds 
would lift and the sun would shine . . . .” 

“Sirs, a good day to you,” Charity 
spoke shyly and curtsied low. “I pray 
you come with me and see a most fair 
sight.” 

Surprised, the two men followed the 
little gray-caped maiden. 

“Go gently and very softly,” she cau- 
tioned them, and they obeyed. 


Her finger on her lips, Charity drew 
aside a branch of the tall pine, and over 
her shoulders the stern-eyed officials 
looked down upon a fragile nest with 
three small, flecked eggs inside. Then 
suddenly close at hand they heard the 
song sparrow’s welcome, “Peace—peace 
—peace—spring will soon be here.” 

Their worried expressions vanished. 
They straightened and smiled at one an- 
other. From the west a single mellow 
ray of sun pierced through the clouds 
and was reflected in Charity’s laughing 
eyes. 

She glanced down again quickly, and 
from a mass of dry, dead leaves at her 
feet she saw, lifting its dainty head, a 
frail, blushing arbutus. 

“Ah. I knew this land would be lovely 
and full of life if spring would only 
come,” exclaimed Charity, kneeling be- 
side the flower. 

That is why the next day, when the 
Mayflower sailed back to England, the 
Pilgrims watched it from the beach. 
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THIS ALADDIN 5-ROOM HOUSE 


"1974 


FREIGHT PAID 


Slightly Higher West of Missouri River 


YOU CAN BUILD THIS ALADDIN READI-CUT 
HOUSE YOURSELF...and Save Hundreds of Dollars! 


Imagine receiving A COMPLETE HOUSE IN ONE can CHOOSE FROM 99 INDIVIDUAL PLANS— 


SHIPMENT—ready to erect! 
needed, The lumber is the finest—every piece THOR- 


You get everything beautiful, modern houses of all sizes and styles. Not 


only will you save money but you will have the satisfac- 


OUGHLY DRY. And it comes to you the EXACT SIZE _ tion of knowing that Aladdin Houses have withstood 
needed—cut at the mill by fast, precision machines. No the test of time during the past 47 years. Aladdin’s 


stopping to measure and saw each piece! (You save as 


thousands of satisfied customers are your guarantee of 


much as 30% on labor—18% on waste) and you’ honest value. 


99 





INDIVIDUAL PLANS! 
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GOOD HOUSES NEVER GROW OLD— 
ALADDIN HOUSES ARE NOT PREFABRICATED 


ner ex THE ALADDIN CO. % 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN —*¢4"s 


BEAT THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING! 


1LD With carpenters getting up to $24 a day think how 
(am much you can save by building your own Aladdin 
OWN HOME 1 ouse! Carpentry runs from 300 to 1200 hours, de- 
pending on the house you choose. Even if you hire help you save 
because most of the expensive, time-consuming labor (measuring 
and cutting) has been done at the mill. No wonder Aladdin houses 
are so easy to build—and at a cost that often compares favorably 
WITH PRE-WAR COSTS! Drawings and instructions are simple 
to follow and cover everything from the foundation up. More than 
half the Aladdin houses sold have been erected by buyers themselves! 


WHAT READI-CUT MEANS The picture below shows how 


each piece of Aladdin lumber is cut to EXACT size at the mill—mitred 
and bevelled for perfect fit. Aladdin houses are designed to meet the 
most exacting building standards in both construction and materials. 


WHAT YOU GET wuen 
YOU BUY AN ALADDIN HOUSE 


@ ALL THE LUMBER accurately cut to fit, 
marked and numbered ready fo erect 


practically without use of a saw. 
@ SIDING @ MILLWORK 
@ FLOORING @ MOULDINGS 
@ DOORS e WINDOWS 
@ HARDWARE e GLASS 
@ PAINT @ ROOFING 
@ TRIM @ NAILS 
@ COMPLETE DRAWINGS & 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








Why the ) Family Leading Chu Offers To Send You 


NY THREE 


ES, you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
family Reading Club, Founded ta select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 
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GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN 
By Fulton Oursier 
The Old Testament 
Story—of Adam, Eve, 
Moses — of all the 
Biblical immortals ; 
retold by the author 
16 history maps. Ac- of ‘‘The Greatest Sro- 
qually measures 934” x ry Ever Told.’ Pub- 
1234” in size, lisher’s edition, $3.95. 


- band 


HAMMOND'S 
New Supreme 
WORLD ATLAS 


Ac last, a top-notch 
all-new atlas — wit 

over 100 maps in full 
wolor, the /atest com- 
plete Census figures, 
of 


‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me @s a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send mé@, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to a¢cept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 





(Please print) 








Zone State 
Same offer in Canada. 
Address 105 Bond 8t., Toronto 2, Ont. 
um ® Offer good only in U. 8. A. and Canada. 
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SEWING 

MADE EASY 

By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cx?, 
sew, finish and 
model clothes like a 
professional! Easy to 
follow, complete, full 
ideas 
cuts. Illustrated. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $3.95. 
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CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersuip 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 4-PL, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


() The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


( Hammond's Atlas 
() House of Earth 

(CD Look at America 
0) A Man Called Pete 
(CD Sewing Made Easy 
(CD The Silver Chalice 


(CD Taylor's Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening 


God and 


rea 
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THE SILVER CHALICE 


(Value up to $21.45 
in publishers’ editions) 


objectionable in any way, the Family 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


fronly 


$89 


Reading Club is just what 


you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the sb ey 
to join the Club and ger the three books you want, without delay! 


SUSY 


by Thomas B. 


The Dramatic Story Of The Cup 
Jesus Used At The Last Supper 


NCE in a generation, an inspired author of supreme talent 
has the courage to dramatize anew the greatest theme in 
all literature! Here is “The Silver Chalice” by Thomas B. Costain 
—the story of the mystery of the Holy Grail and the young pagan 
sculptor who saved it from destruction, It is a novel bursting with 
adventure, love, faith, passion and intrigue—a monumental drama 
with a cast of immortals including Luke, Paul, Peter, Mark, James 
and John. A towering novel that sweeps you back to the turbulent 
years of Christianity’s birth . . . the masterwork of America’s 
best-loved storyteller. ‘The Silver Chalice’’ was published at 
$3.85, but if you wish, you may have your copy as one of the 
three books you select on this new Family Reading Club offer! 


HOUSE OF EARTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson 
Whar is life like in 
You'll 
truths 
cople when 
how 
young Hindu gave up 
the world ro find Jesus 

in the wilderness! 


OF GARDENING 
Norman Taylor, Ed. 


Taylor's masterpiece 
—revised, rechecked, 
expanded! Answers 
all garden questions. 
1225 pages; superbly 
illustrated. Orig. pub. 
edition, $5.00, 


This 
learn 
about 


this your 


Pub. 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically, These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with price. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 
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CALLED PETER 
By Catherine Marshall 


story of the minis- 
ter who was loved by 
millions will inspire 


doors of hope and 
faith. 


Costain 
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LOOK AT AMERICA 
By the 
Editors of Look 

Here is your America 
in a monumental pic- 
torama! Nearly 500 
thrilling pictures, 
many in glorious col- 
or. Superb rext. Size 
is 9” x 12”! Orig. pub, 
edition, $12.50. 


A MAN 


wonderful life: 


life, open new 


Mast treading! 
edition, $3.75. 


Se ee ee eee ~~ 1 WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Free *‘Bonus'* Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus"’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of ks 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
original editions—saves you from 35% 
to 50% on each book you accept. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is 
figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, j 
mail the coupon today. However, as 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


© MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





